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FOREWORD ^ 

The study of “Functional Planning of Elementary School Buildings’* is a. cooperative piece of work carried 
to completion by the Office of Education with very generous assistance from the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. The Office is under deep obligation to the F^ationnl Advisory Council for the time 
and thought which the officers and members of its regional councils have given both in the planning of the work 
and in the evaluation of the results; and to many superintendents of schools and architects for their generous 
cooperation in providing the floor plans of school buildings which served a s the basis for the study. 

This study is especially important at the present time because of the increase iu school building construction 
made possible through the grants and loans of the Public Works Administration and because there are numerous 
indications of accelerated activity in the school building field. Furthemiore, as stated above, thi^ study was 
organized and carried on in (Operation with school superintendents and arcliitects of wide experience who are 
today actively engaged in finding practical solutions for school building problems. 

J. W. Stuoebaker, CommiMion^r. 
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INTRODLXTION 


“Functional planning of elementary school build- 
ings“ is a research study on school-building problems 
undertaken by the OflSce of Education in cooperation 
with the National Advisory Counci) on School Building 
Problems. Before explaining the purpo^s and methods 
of the study, it is important to describe briefly the 
reasons for the organization of the national adnsory 
council and the way in which it cooperates with the 
Ofl5ce of Education in school-building studies. 

N.\TIONAL ADVISORY COUKCIL ON SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROBLEMS 

The National Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems was organized under the auspices of the 
OflBce of Education at the request of the State super- 
intendents and commissioners of education. Its pur- 
pose is to secure (1 ) comprehensive data on methods of 
solving school-building problems in different parts 
of the country and under different types of* school- 
'organization, (2) expert analysis of the data collected, 
and (3) constructive suggestions in regard to methods 
of solving school-building problems. 

The national advisory council was organized because 
the school-building problem has become a highly tech- 
nical one which requires for its solution the cooperative 
effort of many different typea of experts — school super- 
intendents, school-building architects, landscape archi- 
tects, health specialists, and heating, ventilating, light- 
ing, and sanitation experts. It was organized on the, 
basis of regional councils because it was decided that if 
the Office of Education is to serve as a national clearing 
house qf ipformation on school building problems, it is ' 
necessary to secure information through decentralized 
geographical units. School-building problems cannot 
bo studied at long range. They must be studied in 
terms of actual school-building situations and methods 
of meeting them; they must take into account the differ- 
ences ^ue to geographical location, climate, educational 
aims and methods, availability of expert service, etc. 

' For^hese reasons the national advisory council was 
organized into 1 1 regional councils which consist of the 
following: * 

Members , — For each region^ council, one State 
superintendent, three city suj^^imtendents, one county 


superintendent, one school board member, one archi- 
tect/ Members sene for 1, 2, or 3 years. The archi- 
tect, member is always the regional director of the 
American Institute of Architects for that region and' 
serves as long as he is regional director. One of his 
<luties is to recommend to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education the appointment of school building 
architects in this region. 

Ex-qfficio members . — These consist of heads of divi- 
sions of schoolhouse planning in State and city school 
systems, and architects and engineers in such divisions 
appointed on request of State and city superintendents.^ 
They are members as long as they hold office in the 
State or city school building divisions. 

Advisory architects . — The advisory^ architects are 
nominated by the architect member of the advisory 
council, who is the regional director of the American 
.Institute *of Architects for each region, and are ap- 
pointed by'the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. They serve for the term of the regional director 
who nominates them. There are 109 advisory archi- 
tects. The number for each region varies from 6 to 16. 

Officers and txecviive committee of the advisory coun- 
cU.— The officers consist of the chairman, vice chair- 
man, and secretary. For the year 1932-33, when the 
study of “The functional planning of elementary school 
buildings^ was completed, the chairman was the tljen 
.United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, the vice chairman. Dr. Charles L. Spain, 
deputy superintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich., and 
the secretary,- Alice Barrows, specialist in school- i 
building problems. Office of Education. The e.xeciitive ' 
committee consists of the officers and the chairman of * 
each of the 1 1 regional councils. ♦ ^ , 

METHOD OF CONDUCTING RESKARt'H 

At the First National Conference of the National 
Advisory Council on School Building Problems, it was 
voted unanimously that the first research to be con- . • 
ducted should ' be a study of “The Functional Plan- 
ning of School Buildings", and that the first part of the 
study should be limited to elementary school buildings. 


* **** ^ members, ei-offlcio members, and trcbitacts for each ref ional eoancil is flran in tbe appendix A. 

• University professors who hsvs specia l ised in school balldiof planninc ware Ister added as **unlversiti^tdviaerx'' 
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Tho study was carried on cooperatively through the 
re^onal councils in the following manner: (^) At the 
. request of the regional councils, the secretary prepared 
a tentative draft of the questionnaire on wliich the 
study was to be based, ^ and submitted it for criticisms 
and suggestions at the regional council meetings held 
in ^ach of the regions; (2) after the plan of work had 
been approved, the members of the councils selected 100 
cities to he asked to cooperate in the study, and the 
secretary revised the questionnaire and sent it to the 
cities, requesting that the data asked for should be sent 
in the form of exhibits of the most modem elementary 
, school building in each of the cities; (3) after returns 
had been received from 40 cities, a preliminary tabi|la- 
tion \\ as made, and the secretary held a second series 
of regional conferences with the meinbers and advisory 
arcliitects in order to check the tabulations and inter- 
pretations of the data with those in each region who had 
answered the questionnaire and who were familiar with 
the local conditions of each region ; (4) when full 
returns had been received from 74 citibs, a complete 
"exliibit of the 74 elementary school buildings was shown, 
and a preliminary report of the results of the study 
submitted at the tliird annual conference of the 
National Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems. 


The advisory council voted that ^^because of tho 
wealth of material collected, the remainder of the year 
should be given to a complete tabulation of all phases 
of the study, the writing of the report, and the prepara- 
tion of charts which should present the findings in 
graphic' form.^' The complete report was submitftd 
in May 1933 to the editorial conynittee of the national 
advisory council, chairman, Charles L. Spain, deputy 
superintendent opischools, Detroit, Mich.; members, 
HuBert C. EicheA director, division of school buildings, 
PennsylV^ Stare Department of Education; Joseph 
H. Hixson\directGr, school buildings and grounds. 
New York Sta!^T)epartment of Education; and James 
O.Betelle, architect, who unanimously approved it and 
transmitted it to the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

There are decided values in such a cooperative 
method of conducting research studies because the work 
accomplished had its roots in a common understanding 
and knowledge ofithe problem among the 148 superin- 
tendents and architects who cooperated in making the 
study, as well as among the 208 members of the national 
advisory council. Moreover, the material has been 
checked -and rechecked in the light of conditions 
peculiar to each region and by actual visits to at least 
a third of the buildings included in the study. 


* Ft . I of the (iiiestinnnaire wafl 8ent to the sUperintendeot to answer: It aske<^for data on the total estimated capacity of the schooi. grades included, sire of class, length 
of school (lay, etc., together with a copy of the educational program of the school showing the location of every class every hour of the day. Ft. II of the questionnaire was 
sent to the architect of the building. The architect was asked to^nd all data in regard to the building on six moupts. Dummies of each mount were sent so that there would 
be no chance of misunderstanding as to either the material asked for, or the method of presenting it. The material for each mount was as follows: Mount 1, photograph of 
the exterior of the building; mount 2, plot plan of grounds and building, showing the location of the building and the lay-out of the grounds; mount 3, flrst floor plan; mount 
4, second floor plan; mount 5, statistical data on the building; mount n. the educational program. (A copy of the program was made by the superintendent and sent to the 
arcliUecl to put on mount 6.) ' O 
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CPIAPTER I: SIGmpICANCE OF THE STl'DV 


T here are four points of significance in the 
study of “The Functional Planning of Elementary 
School Buildings.” Firet, it shows that the 
elementary school curriculum' is in process of dynamic 
change, and that these changes are radically affecting 
the planning of school buildings. The buildings in the 
study were planned for four different types of school 
organization. The educational programs and floor 
plans for these buildings are given so that superintend- 
ents and architects who wish to plan buildings for 
any of the four types may profit by the accumulated 
expenence of others in the field. 

Second, it shows that to the extent to which schools 
plan the administrative aspects of their educational 
programs so as to get a simultaneous, balanced use of 
all facilities, waste space is eliminated and the cubic 
foot costs per pupil are lowered. 

Third, it gives illuminating data in regard to the 
question which is raised by taxpayers in many com- 
munities as to whether the school can afford tq continue 
to give educational facilities now considered necessary 
in a modern educational program, i. e., opportunities 
for play, music, art, science, shop, training for leisu 5 e, 
etc. The present study shows that under a partially 
departmentalized, or balanced-load, administrative pro- 
gram, all these modern facilities can be maintained 
either in new buildings or in existing buildings at no 
greater cost, in fact, at less cost, than was necessary 
u^r the dtlier types of administrative programs which 
did^ot use their auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special 
activity rooms at the same time that the classrooms 
were in use. 

Fourth, the study shows how new and existing build- 
ings may be organized on various types of school 
programs so as to eliminate waste, and yet maintain 
for children modern educational opportunities. Pro- 
grams for schools of various sizes are given showing 
how this has been done by many of the schools included 
in the study. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the study was to discover how the 
kinds of education to be carried on in a school affect 
every detail of the plans for the building — general 
^lay-out, types of rooms, their dimensions, equipment, 
’.and arrangement; the design, size, and equipmen4 of 
the auditorium, gymnasiums, and playrooms, etc. 
In other words, .the purpose was not to work out hard 
and fast standards of school building construction but, 
rather, to show how the changing ideals and methods 

I 


of elementaiy school education are affecting the ilesipn 
and construction of school buildings. 

The social and industrial changes of the pa.st 75 ycats 
have brought about fundaineiitnl changes in the con- 
ception of the function of the elementary school and 
therefore in the planning of Mementary school building>». 
Seventy-five years ago children in this country 
received only a small part of their education in sclionl. 
The school was the place for the teacliing of the 
‘ Three R’s”, and it was not so necessary for it to include 
other elements of a child’s education since the com- 
munity life itself supplied many essentials of a good 
education, such as opportunities for the development 
of good health, training in skills, and use of leisure. 
The need for playgrounds or gyinnnsiiyns was not so 
pressing because there was all outdoors for cliildren to 
play in. It was not so urgent to have science labora- 
tories because a child’s scientific curiosity was con- 
stantly nourished and developed in the country through 
intimate acquaintance with all aspects of nature the 
earth at different seasons of the year, the stiirs at night, 
trees, bird?, animals, brooks, rivers, the sea. lie was 
always exploring this amazing world abput him, soaking 
up knowledge about it tlu'ough liis very pores, and by a 
process of trial and error gaining some sense of control 
over it. He knew the signs of the seasons. He knew 
the differences between cedar and birch and fir and 
pine; he knew the smell and feel of them, what he 
could do with them. He had a healthy respect for the 
ways of nature and of ^imals, the sea at liigh and low 
tide or in a storm, a swollen river, a falling tree, a 
drought, a storm. Furthermore, the conditions of life 
outside school gave him a practical manual training 
course. He learned to use tools in making things that 
were needed and, in the unhurried tempo of those day.s, 
there was leisure to dt*velop skill and artistry in their 
use. C^munity centers us such were relatively un- 
necessary becauseThe life of the community was full o^ 
human interest in its leisure-time activities as well ns 
in its work activities. 

These were the conditions 75 years ago. They still 
obtained in some places 25 years ago, .but the flow of 
population to the cities had already begun and even a 
quarter of a century ago nearly half the total population 
was living ip cities. A few far-sighted school adminis- 
trators were realizing that the traditional little red 
schoolhouse of former days would not meet the needs 
of children in congested cities. Statistics on juvenile 
crime were accumulating ji show the disastrous effects 
of city life upon children. There was a growing recog- 
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nition of the fart that tho oily had deprived diildren of ' 
one of tlte essentials of their education— the oJ1|)ortunity 
for wholesome outdoor play; and tiiat the city home, 
with its ready-made food, furniture, and clothes had** 
eliminated the reasons for many of the uctidties of the 
ln)me which had had^^eat educational value for chil- 
dren.. Leisure was becoming a menace, not an oppor- 
tunity; street play with all its demoi^lizing influence, 
commercialized anmsenient places, and cheap movies 
were taking the place of the social life of the smaller 
communities in which everyone shared. 

In other words, social and industrial changes li|d 
brought about radical clianges in the environment of 
children, with the result that it is now recognized that 
the sc’hool must- provide much more than the training 
in the *‘three R’s” ; it must return to children the educa- 
tional opportunities which they used to have outside of 
school. This broader social viewT>oint of school admin- 
istrators with regard to the responsibilities of the school 
for children who are growing up in our present industrial 
society is admifabl^' expressed hf Charles L. Spain, 
deputy^Buperintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich., in a 
recent bulletin, when he says:* 

Facing aa we are today a complex civilization with its 
baffling 8tit nations which demand constant readjust men t on 
the part of the individual, ^>opular education would utterly 
fail to meet its responsibilities if it provided for the oncoming 
generation northing but the tools of learning. A curriculum^ 
w hich directs its appeal merely to memory and intellect 
wouid fall far short in this industrial age. It must strike 
moreoWectly at the roots of child nature. It must promote 
physical health, emotional stability, right attitudes toward 
life and its problems, and a sense of obligation toward 
society ^ a whole. These things are basic in the develop- 
ment of character and citizenship. 

In a day when the great mass of people dw'elt in rural 
districts and small towns, where play space was ample, w'here 
sw'imming facilities w'ere near at hand, where household 
duties, chores, and the simple industriea of the home and 
community provided vocational training, where gardens, 
fields, and W'oods made contact with nature easy for all, 
the community itself gave the child those experiences w hich 
prepared him for the life which he was to live and the 
“essentials” as far as the schools were concern^ were the 
“three ^ 

Today wewNse a very different situation. Ov^ half of our 
jHHiple are crowded into restricted areas. For the younger, 
children the plhy space has become the public highway, 
natural opportunities for learning to swrim are largely w'ant- 
ing, chores and chances for vocational training are rare 
outside-of factories, and direct contacts with nature are few. 

In this situation children must be introduced to a society 
more difficult to understand than ever before, im|x>sing 
great responsibilities upon the younger generation, providing 
. them W'ith more opportunities for leisure, while at the same 
tiihe many of the traditional social sanctions which kept 
" youth in restraint seem to have lost their potency. 

In the midst of a highly organized industrial society the 
school, appreciative of its opportunities and responsive to 
the demands of a progressive community^ has undertakcit 
to provide for the children some of the opportunities wiiich 


the industrial ag^ has taken away. So in Detroit ample 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, and playrooms represent the 
public commons of an earlier time; swimming pools under 
hygienic conditions replace the “old Bwimmiii’ hole ”; man- 
ual and industrial arts and home economics stand for the 
chores and home industries of a by-gone day, while music, 
art, the library, and the varied actixities of the auditorium 
provide interests which help the child to spend his leisure 
time in a worth-w hile way. 

These changes in the conception of the function of the 
elementary school have resulted in much experimenta- 
tion in the development of the elementary curriculum, 
and this, in turn, has radically ^flfected the planning of 
elementary school buildings. Th^se buildings can no 
longer be judged merely on the basis of whether they 
meet certain standards of heating, lighting, ventilating, 
etc. Nor can they be judged on the basis of former 
standards in ^ard to classroom size, etc. The modem 
school buildi^ must now be appraised on the basis of 
the effectiveness with which it has been planned and 
constructed to carry out the educational program on 
which the school is to operate ; and different programs 
Mvill call for different types of buildings. 

These changes in habits and standards are normal and 
most encouraging and yet they have naturally given 
rise to confusion and often to some irritation between 
school authorities and architects. Old standards no 
longer apply. And yet new methods and standards 
have not been worked out. Often the school authorities 
are not clear as to what they want, and in many cases 
no mechanism has been set up for cooperative planning 
between the superintendent and architect. To quote 
Di*. Charles L. Spain again: 

Forward -look h»g communities are coming to realize that 
the new school program of specialized activities must be 
housed in a building which provides highly specialized rooms 
and facilities. To plan and erect buildings of this sort, 
having due regard for the needs of the curriculum, the de- 
mands of safety, the dictates of good architecture, and the 
financial resources of the community offers a challenge to the 
sMPferinteiident of schools and the architect which they did 
nbt receive ih earlier years. It also makes a demand upon 
'/§■■ their resources which few of them are prepared to meet. 
The architect must scrap many of his old ideas and readjust 
his view'point, and the superintendent must equip himself 
with new' data and a technique which in the past he did 
not find necessary. • 

What is needed is to recognize the fact that the 
problem of elementary school building planning is a 
djmamic one which'changes, and which will continue to 
change, as ideals and methods of elementary school 
education change anc^develop. A return to the more 
or less static or slowly changing conditions of a simpler 
civilization is no more possible in education and in 
school building planning than it is in any other depart- 
ment of modern life. But, having accepted the present 
situation as norffal and natural, it is both desirable and 


> Eooooni> sod Um Modern Curriouluin. Detroit Eduofttlonat Bulletin. fS: Jtdiilry-mruao 1833. 
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foible to determine whether, within tliis process of 
change, there are developing fairly well-defined types of 
school o^amzation, to analyze the kinds of school pro- 
grams that are used to cany out these different types 
of organization, and to discover' how school buildings 
are being planned so as to carry out as efficiently as 
possible the function of these different kinds of elemen- 
tary school programs. 

purpose of the present study. Neither 
the of Education nor the members of the National 

Adnsory Council on School Buiiaing Problems pretend 
to say whether one type of school organization is prefer- 
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able to another. All that lia.s been attempted is to show 
how the different types of programs affect the planning 
of buildings so that school superintendents and archi- 
tects who wish to erect a building of a given type may 
profit by the e.xperience of others in planning buildings 
for that type. It is not assumed that the plans for 
different types of schools which are included in the 
study are the best that can be evolved. On the con- 
trar}', it is hoped that the data contained in the present 
study may assist superintendents and archit^ts in 
developing and refining the science of functional 
planning of school buildings. 
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CHAPTER II: SCOPE OF THE STUDY 




Nuiiil)er of rities ( ‘(H)|K*ratiriK in the Study — Number of Buildings Based on a School Building Surv^’ — Types of School 

Organization for Which Buildings Were Planned 


CITIKS CCX)PER.\TING IN THE STUDY 

S EVENTY-FOrii cities in 40 States cooperated in 
the study. The members of each of the 1 1 regional 
councils of the National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, through their knowledge of school 
building problems and their information on school 
building construction in each region, selected cities 
where they knew that new school buildings,- planned 
along modern lines, were being erected. The buildings 
were not selected because it was decided by a process of 
elimination that they were the best in the regions. To 
have done tliis would have been to prejudge the whole 
study. It was assumed that there was no single ‘best 
way” of meeting the varied demands of the hlementary 
school but that it w'as desirable to obtain data on how 
these demands were being met, so that arcliitects and 
superintendents who had speciahzed on school building 
problems might evaluate the trends in school building 
planning as indicated by the results of the study. The 
cities having been selected, each superintendent was 
asked to choose one elementary school building in his 
city wliich he considered the most modern that had been 
planned to date for his school system. An alphabetical 
list of the cities included in the study with the names of 
the school buildings, and. the names of the superintend- 
ents and of the arcliitects who designed the buildings 
will be found in appendix B. The number of school 
buildings by regions and by States is given in 
^ appendix Q.* ^ 

. NUMBER OF PLANS B.\SED ON SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEYS 


Since the first steps in scientific school building plan- 
ning is to determine whether the building is needed, 
where it is needed, and how many pupils are to be 
accommodated, the first question asked was whether 
the planning of the buildings had been based on a school 
building survey. Too often in the past, school buildings 
have been. erected because the school authorities or the 
community thought, rather than knew, tliat the build- 
ings were needed. Good functional planning must be 
based upon a scientific study of the total school building 
situation and the place of a given school in that situa- 
tion. If that is not done, the capacity of the newly 
erected building may be inadequate within a year or two 
- after the building is completed, or the school may be 
larger than is needed for its particular district. In 
either case, there is waste of time, effort, and money. 
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The answers from the cities coopertting in the study 
showed that school building surveys are of A wk) general 
types. The first type is the continuous school building 
survey lyhich can only be carried on in cities that have 
permanent school building depar^ents. Such depart- 
ments not only keep a careful check on population 
trends and the capacity and adequacy of existing 
buildings, but also some of these departments now have 
as a member of their staff the ^‘educational planner”, 
that is, the person who has the training, technique, and 
vision to translate the school curriculum and activities 
into carefully worked-out terms and standards which are 
intelligible to architects and engineers. The educa- 
tional planner is responsible for working out the school 
program, interpreting it to the architect, assisting him in 
making preliminary sketches of the building, and in 
checking the plans at every step to make sure that the 
completed building fits the program. The architect 
may be a member of the school building division of the 
city school system or he may be an outside architect 
called in to erect a given building. In cities which 
cannot affQid an educational planner in its school 
building dirision, the superintendent or one of his 
assistants takes charge of the educational planning of the 
building. 

The continuous school building survey is Ukely to be 
more efficient and more economical in the long run than 
the short-term survey, but the permanent staff to carry 
on such surveys usually caqnot be afforded except by 
the larger cities. The second type of survey, therefore, 
is the special school building survey wliich is carried on 
for a limited period in order to work out a school buil^g 
program in cities or towns or rural communities where 
the school building needs are pressing either because of 
failure to provide for them over a period of years, or 
because of sudden changes in population due to some 
recent industrial development. For this type of survey 
the city or town usually calls in an outside organization 
such as a school building division of a State department 
of education, or a State or private institution of higher 
learning. In some instances, such services are provided 
by school building arch^ects who employ as part of 
their staffs persons to make school building surveys. 

Such school building surveys, whether special or 
continuous, involve studies of population trends, careful 
checking and changing of school boundaries in accord- 
ance with changes in population, far-sighted planning 
with r^ard to selection and purchase of sites, and 
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functional planning g 

- careful checking of eveiy detail of the plannine of the tho t^f«l ♦», i i 

buildag m th.t it n»yW th. requbemenlf „( iL "o'M out tl« «l„„. 

pr«o„l ^„o.tioi.J p„«r.m, ,„d ye, be ll.aWe „d t-! 

expansible. consulted Mth the architect in roRsrd to plans for such 

It was found that 47 of the 70 buildings (67 1 percents t reported that the program was 

which were phpu.«i tor 0 » chief Te P'”"""* hut the, 

o^^ation, were based on school building surveys Seve^tee^ 7 -submitted to the architect. 

(See chart I.) > Probably the figures are In Zdor- L .h? i did not work out 

statement rather than an overstaSent because of the iknned Th"“ ‘'“^ding was 

fact that m some instances the question was evidently i n n r ^ program 

not clearly understood. For example, To d^rn P^iblo 

cities, where It is known that continuous school building on in the b3df ^ f organization carried 

surveys are earned oh, replied that the buildings were building after it was completed, 

not based on nrp1imino«.rr rr^i • , . . 


Y'* icpucu mu I, tne Duiidings were 
not bared on preliminary surveys. This was doubtless 

**•'!! meaning 
special school building surveys, 

relatio.n of the educational program to plwmkg 

THE BUILDING 

Because functional planning of a school building, if 

lil . ^ T7’ translating the educational 

aims and methods of the school into an actual workable 
prf^am, each superintendent of the 74 cities included 
in the study was asked to state whether an educational 
pro^am for the school had been made before the 
bm ding was planned, and whether the pregram was 
explamed and mterpreted to the architect arid the 
buildmg plans checked with the program. 

The importance of the school program in far-sighted 
budding plannmg can hardly be overestimated. It is 
ready a working blueprint ^f the school oi^anization. 
Just as the architect furnishes the blueprints of floor 

^ superintendent to 

how how the buddmg is planned so in many cities the 
Mhool supenntendent, or educational planner, makes a 
bluepntft of the school organization m the form of the 
school prop-am which shows the number and kind of 
rooms to be provided. The factors that have to be 
considered m making such a program have a direct and 
pracUcal bennng upon the size and design of the 
u ding, and the details of its construction. Again 
the number of pupils to a class has a direct bearing upon 
the size of rooms. Not only the kind of activities to 
be wmed on m the building but the way they are to 

be taught wtU affect the planning of the rooms. For 

e.xan^le, if art, music, and science are to be taught in 
an art room, music room, and science room, with the 
special equipment for each of these subjects in each of 
there iwma, the plans for built-in equipment will be 
veiy different from what they would be if aU there 
subjects were to be taught in each classroom 


•htes of school orga\tz.atio\ for which the bltld- 

IXGS WERE PLANNED 

fo/"vdSr of sohool organization 

the buildings were planned, the first task 

Fo“rAc"H"'iF'^F"ou‘i,'";vp“ES 'Sf “s“cK“ 

°^baseo*on°a 

OAOtD ON A SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY 


Types 


total 


activity 

PROGRAM 

PLATOON 

USUAL 

WITH 

VARIATIONS 

USUAL 


MO. OF 
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tR CENT 



Chart I. 


was to “"«dyze the school programs s^^thnt they could 
be classified under certain general types 
By far the laigest part of the time in making the 
study was rensumed in making this analysis of the 

whiT”/K‘ ®"?/®“®on for this was that the forms in 
which they weYe made were almost as many as the 

in'^arf'^ f ®ome were teacher programs 

programs, some gave the location of 
classes but not the names of the activities taught in 
le rooms some gave the time allotment for subjects 
but not the places where the subjects were taught, 
so, the methods of designating classes were innimier- 

muKrnm eacn classroom. clare k ’ 

Because of there considerations it was imnortant to T be impos- 

fi^ out how many of the cities had worked out they were^thS^'^'T*"*'" programs untU 

educational program before the building was planned done nnd H f®™- This was 

-.owed U.., i„ 5, du.,, 6*,9 p„«„, .up.,b..„d::urr.“ 


- . . „ ’ supermtendents to bo checked and apDro 

•op. *« hid on e"? “’^'121? ^ ‘>T- 

See appendU E for Explanation of Eduoailonal Programi." ^ 
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Tinio-conBiiminp ms was this program study, yet it 
was most ill iiinina ting in showing the variety of experi- 
mentation that is going on in the development of 
curricula to fit^he needs of present-day children. It 
proved what has already been referred to, that is, that 
elementary school education is in process of dynamic 
chani; that the old '‘sit and listen’’ school is passing 
awi^and that flexible programs of enriched activities 
arc being devised to meet the needs of children in dif- 
ferent ty|)cs of communities. The variety of ways in 
which these needs are being met are striking not only 
with regard to the educational opportunities offered in 
the school but the w^ays in which they are being offered. 
Blit, in spite of the many variations in the programs, 
analysis showed that they could b^ classified under the 
following four main types of school organization: ^ 

‘7 fttuir type of school organization— 3 y this is meant 
the type of school program in which (1) one teacher 
teaches all subjects in one room to one grade or section 
within a grade and (2) there are no special rooms. 

‘7 urith variations” type of school organization . — 
By this is meant the type of school program in W'hich 
one teacher teaches all subjects to one gi4de or section 
within a grade but takes the pupils to special rooms for 
special subjects; or the type of program in which, in 
addition to the classroom teachers, there are special 
teachers for special subjects who go to the regular 
classrooms to teach the special subjects. The Cooper- 
ative Group plan is one variation of this type of school 
organization. Because of the fact that the Cooperative 
Group plan program differs from the other types of 
Csual with Variations programs, thejone school of this 
type has, in some instances, been tabulated separately 
from the other schools of this type. 

” Platoon” type of school organization . — By this is 
meant the type of school program in which a school is 


divided into an A school and a B school, one having the 
uneven-numbered classes, and the other the even- 
numbered classes. Each school has the same number 
of classes, and each contains all the six or eight grades. 
While the A school is in classrooms, often called home- 
rooms, the B school is in special activity rooms, such as 
art, music, shop> science, library, etc., and in the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and playgrounds. At the end of 
the first or second period in the morning, the A school, * 
which has been in classrooms, goes to special activity 
rooms, auditorium, and play, and school B goes to the 
homerooms. The same procedure occurs in the after- 
noon. 

Activity program” type of school organization . — By 
tliis is meant the type of school organization in wdiich, in 
most cases, all subjects are taught by one teacher in one 
room, but on the basis of educational projects that 
require much activity material for each room, i. e., 
^ork benches, science material, art material, etc. 

So far as the actual type of organization is concerned 
the program of the Activity Program type of school 
which has no special activity rooms is the same as that 
for the Usual type of school, while the Activity Program 
type of school which has special activity rooms is the 
same as for the Usual with Variations type of school. 
The difference in the latter case, however, is that the 
Activity Program type of school calls for special equip- 
ment for special activities in every room and therefore 
necessitates a classroom of larger dimensions than the 
Usual with Variations type. 

The educational facilities provided for in buildings 
planned for these different types of school organizatioi^ 
together with certain background facts in regard to 
yvhon the buildings were erected and the size and types 
of cities in which they are located, will be given in 
chapter III. • 


i See apiienilLx D for li.H of buildings by type.s of school organirjilion for \\ bleb they were plannetl. 


CHAPTER III: PLANNING BUILDINGS FOR FOUR DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOI 

ORGANIZATION hLH(K)L 


DATES WHEN BUILDINGS WERE ERECTED 

T he __MA JORITY of the 74 buildings, 81.2 per- 
cent, were erected between 1927 and 1932.' 
Nearly half the buildings (48.8 percent) were 
erected between 1930 and 1932. (See chart II.) 


PER CENT OF 74 SCHOOL 
VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO PERIODS 
OF ERECTION 


NO PER 
OF CENT 
BLDGS. 


PER CENT OF BUILDINGS BY 

Types of school organization 



Platoon 

COO^MATlVt OMXJ^ 


<y tCHOOt 0««ANItATlON 
usual with VAJIIATlOMt 


-■lU^.USUAa. WITH UAl/uTlONl. oa FLATOOil 
JACTIVtrv WtOOWAM 


Chart IL 

SIZE OF CITIES IN WHICH BUILDINGS WERE J.OCATED 

More than 40 percent of all the buildings were located 
in cities of 100,000 and over; 32.4 percent were in cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000. (See chart III.) In other words, 
72.9 percent of the school buildings, or nearly three- 
quarters of the total number, were in cities of 25,000 
and over. Only 17.6 percent were in cities of 10,000 
to 25,000, and 9.5 percent in cities and towns of less 
than 10,000. The original plan for the study was to 
have as many school buildings from small cities and 
rural communities as from the larger cities. Conse- 
quently, the questionnaire was sent to a large number 
of theM groups, but in most cases the superintendents 
or architects of the smaller conmiunities replied that 
the cost of making the plot plans and floor plans which 
were essenUal to the study would make it impossible 
for them to participate in the study. 

A^ost all the school buildings planned for the 
Achmiy Program type and Platoon type of school 

® population 

of 25,000 or more; for example, table 1 shows that 66.7 
pe^nt of the Activity Program type and 63.5 percent 
Of the Plato on type were located m hides of 100,000 and 

■ 8« .pwndu ru,Mm ot«ctloa of baIWI«„ «ch typo of «hool 


over; while only 35 percent of the Csual with Variations 
and 23 percent of the Usual typh were in cities of this 
size. The buildings for tl^e UstuU type of school were 
largely located in the smaller cities; for e.xample, 61.6 
percent of the Usual type were in cities of 25,000 or 
less, while only 34.6 percent of the Usual with Varla- 
twns, 3.6 percent of the Platoon, and none of the 

Actmty Program type of- school were in cities of 25 000 
or less. 

t 

SITES PROVIDED FOR THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The school site its size, dimensions, character of the 
ground, location of the building, and space for play— is 
of fundamental importance in school building planning 
since It conditions the developmj|>t <^an adequate play 
and recreation program, and also ffie possibilities of 
adding to the e.visting school plant. 

During the past 25 years there has been a striking 
change m the attitude of school authorities and the 
general public in regard to the importance of the school 
site m the development of a modern educational pro- 
gram. A quarter of a century ago school buildings in 
cities wefe located on sites often cho.sen beoaiiso they 
were not desirable for any other purpose; they were 
usually smaU and irregular in shape, and often the 
ground was not level. Usually the building was place<l 
squarely m the center of the site leaving almost no 
clear space for play. Such a situation was not serious 
m the days when there was still plenty of vacant space 
in cities. But with the development of the modern 


^*^*^*®® ^ ^ CENT or CITIES BY SIZE AND TYPE OF 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ^ ^ 
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industriul cit}’, with its tendency to cover all available 
space with factories, tenements, apartment houses, and 
offices^ coininunities which httveinherited thesmall school 
sites of fonner days find them entirely inadequate to 

Tabke 1.— percent of CITIES, ARRANGED BY SIZE, 
HAVING VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 
TION 
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meet’ the play and recreation needs of children and 
adults. It is generally recognized now that^if such 
needs are not met outside of school through park and 
recreation departments, then the school must provide 
the facilities for the play and recreation so essential for 
the wholesome growth of children. Consequently, the 
tendency now is to provide much larger sites, more 
carefully chosen than in former days. 

The character of the cities cooperating in the present 
study, the plot plans for the schools, and an analysis 
of their educational programs illustrate these points. 
It is clear from a study of the school programs that two 
factors conditioned the size and lay-out of the site; 
first, the vision, or lack of vision on the part of the 
comiiuipity or constituted school authority as to the 
importance of play and recreation in the life of children 
and of the community; and, second, the availability 
of land at the price the school district can pay. For 
e.xumple, in the schools of Pittsburgh, physical educa- 
tion and play are a part of the daily program. Every 
child has a period of 45 minutes every day for play 
under the direction of trained play-directors who give 
all their time to this w'ork. There is probably no 
city in the country where the importance of play for 


children is more fully realized, but land in the congested 
parts of the city where the children are is expensive, and 
the school sites are often on the side of a hill. The 
resujt is that in the Pittsburgh schools where outdoft* 
playgrounds are, limited, ample provision is made for 
play in gymnasiums and playrooms. On the other 
hand, Detroit’s school program also provides for a 
period of 30 minutes’ play every day for every child 
under the direction of play-directors, but it was possible 
for Detroit, in connection with a comprehensive school 
building program started 15 years ago to secure large 
sites, often 5 acres in size; and, because of the topog- 
raphy of Detroit, level land was more easily available. 

Since 54 of the 74 buildings, or 72.9 percent, were 
located in cities of 25,000 population and over, and 
since one-half of this number were in eastern industrial 
cities of 100,000 population and over, it is not surprising 
to find that more than one- third of the school buildings, 
37.8 f>erceYit, had sites of 1 to 3 acres; and that 36.5 
percent had sites of 3 to 5 acres. The median site 
was betw^een 3 and 4 acres. However, the range in 
size is more significant than the median size of site, for 
it show s a tendency that is important in the develop- 
ment of the elementary school plant. As will be seen 
from chart IV the range in size of site is from 1 to 25 
acres. Four school buildings of the Platoon type, three 
of the Usiud with VariaiionSj two of the Activity Pro- 
grarUy and one of the Usual type, had sites of 5 to 7 
acres w hile two buildings of the Usual with Variations 
type and one of the Platoon type had sites of 8 to 10 
acres; one building of the Platoon and one of the Usual 
type had sites of 12 to 13 acres; one of the Usual type 
had a site of between 14 tS 15 acres; and one school 
building of the Platoon type had a 25-acre site.* 


NUMm Of ACRES IN SITE fOU SCHOOL MJILDINGS 
PLANHCO FOR EACH Of fIVC TYPES Of SCHOOL OtCANnATION 



Chart IV. 


> The achtM)! u iiU ilie 2.Vacre site ia the Lew \\ allaoe situated in Oary, Ind. The unit Included in this study ia the primary building of what is to be a complete school 
of 12 grades. The ooiiiplete schools of 12 grades in Oar>-, Ihd., are housed in a large central building, on one side of which is the primary school building, and on the other a 
8h<»p hulhllng. .\I1 school sites in Oary are ot least 10 acres in size but thoeeior t^ie complete schools, comprising the elementary, Junior, and senior high school grades, are 
usually 25 acres or more. , 






The location of the building on the site is almost EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR FOUR DIFFERENT ITPES 
equally important with the size of the site. The SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

building ^ould be 80 placed as to leave as much space What kinds of educational facilities were provided 
f® possible for play, and yet allow for additions to the in buildings planned for each of the four types of school 
bluing. It IS interesting to find that, in the majority organization? What percent of the total rooms were 
of the sites for the 74 schools, the buildings were placed classrooms, special activity rooms, kindergartens, and 
a one end or at one comer of the site so as to leave rooms for such special groups as sight-saving, etc. in 
the largest possible amoimt of space for play, and also buildings planned for the Usual, Usual vnih Variat 'wns, 
adequate space for additions to .the* buildings. Activity Program, and Platoon types of school organiza- 

Another point in regard to the site that has not tions?* In answering this question for buildings for 
received much attention until recently is the question ®*^ch type of school, the grades provided for in each 
of the lay-out of the site. In. general, there appear to of schools will first be given since it is generally 

be two points of view on this subject hmong the schools l^bat the number and variety of special 

that give a definite time allotment for play in the rooms increases with the age and grade of the 

educational program. According to one point of view P^P^® ^sumption which the following facts show 
it is desirable to have 3 or 4 acres of play space, well- necessarily true. ^ 

surfaced, but not broken up into play areas for specific EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THii i;suAL type of 

play activities. The following plot plan for the SCHOOL 

Detroit, Mich., school illustrates this point. Accord- Thirteen of the 74 school buildings were planned for 

ing to the other point of view, it is desirable to allot the Usual type ^of school organization. The grades 

certain sections of the playgroui)d for different play included in these schools were as follows: 

activities, i. e., for apparatus work, for baseball, for Grades: 

soccer, as well as for school gardens and animal hus- — - * 

bandry. The plot plan for the Pasadena, Calif., J ^ - 8 

school illustrates this point of view. ^ ^ l_8 " 3 

• Sw appendix O for deflnltloos of dllhreot typei of rooms aa givwn in Ublea and oharta, and appemiiz 11 for eduoattonal fadlitlea providwl In each of the 74 buildina 
Indoded in the atody. 
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Tlie educational pro^ams of these schools called for 
classrooms and kindergartens, but no special activity 
rooms. In one sclH)ol there were six rooms designated 
as "Other”, thatLs, rooms for crippled and deaf children, 
and for sight-saving and open-air classes. Of the 131 
rooms in these 11.3 schools, 118, or 90.1 percent, were 
classrooms; 6 were “Otlier” rooms; and 7 were kinder- 
parlens. (See chart V.) The fact that the educational 
programs for these schools did not call for such special 
actinty rooms as music, art, etc., does not necessarily 
indicate that modern methods of teaching may not be 
carried on in these schools. All that it indicates is that 
the type of program or type of teaching^does not, in .the 
opinion of school authorities, require either- special 
roonis for special subjects as in the Usaal with Varia- 
tiam or Platoon type of school, or the type of classroom 
re<|uircd for the Activity Program type of school. 

There were 3 auditorirum-gymnasiums and 6 audi- 
toriums in the 13 scliools. There W'cre only two play- 
rooms, and no gymnasiums. 

The yynian School of Winchester, Mass., is an 
illustration of a building planned for this type of school 
organization, with an auditorium. 

KDUCATIONAL F.ACILITIES FOR THE USUAL WITH 
/'ARIATIOKS Tl'PE OF SCHOOL 

Twenty-three of the seventy-four school buildings 
w'ere planned for the Usual with Variations type of 
school organization. The grade range in these schools 
was from grades 1-6 to grades l-IO. Fifteen of the 
twenty-three schools had cither grades I-."), l 6, or 1-7, 


and did not have a departmentalized foi^ of organiza- 
tion, five of the schools bad some of their grades depart- 
mentalized, while three schools were called combined 
elementary and junior high schools, with ^des 1-8, 
1-9, and 1-10. (See table 2.) ^ 

Table 2.— GRADES IN SCHOOLS OF THE US.UAL 
WITH VARIATJONB TYPE \ 


Number of .schools haviuK grades 


Uraden 

1 

' 

r ~*~- — 

1 

Notde- I 

partment- , 

allred 1 menlallzed 

i i 

Elemen- 
tary and 
Junior high 
school 

ToUl 

1 

i ' ^ 1 

2 3 1 

.. 1 

: 4 



2 1 1 


2 


10 1 1 : 


' n 

... ^ 

3 2 

. - - . . ^ . 1 

5 


2 i 

1 . 
1 


Total.. 

15 5 1 

1 i 

3 

1 

23 


1 


The educational programs of these schools called not 
only for classrooms, kindergartens, and “Other” 
booms, but for special activity rooms. Of the 497 rooms 
in the 23 school buildings, 380, or 76.5 percent, were 
classrooms; 82, or 16.5 percent were^lpecial activity 
rooms; 12, or 2.4 percent, “Other” rooms; and 23, or 
4.6 percent were kindergartens. (See chart V.) 

There were 12 different kinds of special hetivity rooms 
in these schools. (See table 3.) It is not surprising to find 
that 35.4 percent of all the 82 special activity rooms in - 
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tlu'sc srlionl.s wore cooking and sewing rooms and shops, 
horn use this typo of special activity has boon incKldod for 
some time in olomontnry schools, but it is significant of 
the dovolopmont of the elementary school that 44- per- 
cent of the special activity rooms were libraries, art 
rooms, music rooms, and science rooms. (See chart VI.) 

l'’iirthermore, tliis type of room was not confined to 
tlie departmentalized schools and junior high schools. 
Fifteen of the briildings planned for the Usml with 
Variations type of organization did not have a depart- 
mentalized organization, and yet had 27 special activity 
rooms. For exam|)lc, Janesville, Wis., had an art room, 
a library, and a music room, and Lincoln, Nebr., had a 
library, two music rooms, a cooking and sewing room, 
and a visual education room. In these 12 schools, 

12.8 percent of all the rooms were special activity 
rooms, while in the departmentalized schools, 17.9 per- 
cent of the total rooms were special activity rooms; and 
in the combined elementary and junior high school, 

32.9 percent. (See table 4.) 



CENT OF TOTAL ROOMS THAT 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY ROOMS, 
OTHER ROOMS IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS HAVING EACH OF FIVE 
TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

type 

total 


USUAL 

ACTIVITY 

PROGRAM 

USUAL 

WlT^f 

VARIATIONS 

COOPERATIVE 

GROUP 

PLATOON 


1 BLDO. FOR 

USUAL 

OR 

PLATOON 

2 BLDOS. FOR 
USUAL WITH 

VARIATIONS 

OR 

PLATOON 





Chart V. 


In other words, in tKe schools of the Usual with 
Variations type of organization, whether depart- 
mentalized or not, the school authorities evidently felt 
that effective teaching of art, music, science, Uterature, 



Chart VI. Kind of Sp^al Activity Rooms, and Number and Percent of Each 
Kind in Buildings Pianned for the Usual with Variations Type of School 
OrganiKalion. 
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etc., could best be done in rooms especially equipped for 
these subjects. 

In addition to the classrooms and special activity 
rooms in the^ school buildings of the Uaval with Varia- 
tions type, there were 7 combined, auditorium-gym- 
nasiums, and 13 auditoriums; there were 10 gymna- 
siums, and 8 play-rooms. 

The Wilson School of Janesville, Wis., is ah example 
of a school building planned for the Usual with Varia- 
tions type of orgatoization, with grades 1-7, not depart- 
mentalized. ' The Longfellow School of Pontiac, Mich., 
is an example of a building planned for the Usual vrith 
Variations type, grades 1-6, with grades 4-6 depart- 
mentalized. The Wilbur Wright School of Dayton, 

Ohio, is an example of a. building planned for tlie Usual 
with Variations type with grades 1-6 elementary^, and 
grade.s 7-9, junior high school. 
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Table 4.-NITMBER OF SPECIAL ACTIVITY ROOMS 
IN SCHOOLS NOT HAVING DEPARTMEJ?T.VLIZEI> 
ORGANIZATION, HAVING DEPARTMENTALIZED 
ORGANIZATION, AND HAVING CO.MBINED ELE- 
MENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANTZ V- 
TION 

USUAL WITH VARIATIONS 


City and 8lalo 


SchoolM nof haring dtparlmerUaliud orffanlza/ion 


3ln, Nebr.. 
El Ma 


Table 3.— NUMBER AND KIND OF SPECIAL ACTIVITY 
ROOMS IN BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR THE USUAL 
IV/TH VARIATIONS TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZ.V- 
TION • 


Lincoln 
Sierra Madre, Calif. . 
Janesville, Wis.. 

Atlanta, Oa 

Winona, Minn.. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Los Anfteles, Calif 

Kenmore, N. Y. 

Kansas City, Mo . . 
Winston-Salem, N. (' 

Montclair, N.J 

Waterloo, loan 


Special activity rooms 


City and State 

Total special activity i 
1 rooms 

•< 

Library and literutuiT 

1 Music 

Science j 

M 

■o 

§ 

a 

M 

s 

u 

Shops 

Social science 

Special academic 

Industrial arts 

Expression 

u 

c 

k 

e 

i 

1 

JQ 

s 

Other I 

1 

t 

t 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

It 

11 

14 

Dayton, Ohio 

20 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 



2 

1 

»2 

New Orleans, La 

0 


1 

1 


4 

3 







Pontiac, Mich 

6 


2 





2 

1 

1 




Aurora, 111 

6 

i 

1 



2 

1 







Lincoln, Nebr 

6 



2 








' 

j' 

Philadelphia, Pa 

6 





2 

X 


j 





Syracuse, N. Y 

4 

1 


1 

1 


1 







Sierra Madre, Calif. 

3 

1 

1 

1 










Janes villa, Wis 

3 

1 

1 

1 










Atlanta, Oa. 

3 

1 

1 


1 









Winona, Minn 

2 


. 1 






1 





Rochester, N, Y 

2 



"i" 










Dayton, Wyo 

2 





1 

1 






' ■ 

Los Angeles, Calif 

2 





1 








West Lafayette, Ind 

2 

1 


1 










Kenmore, N. Y 

2 

1 


1 










WenatchM, Wash 

2 

1 





* 

1 






Kansas City, Mo 

2 





2 








Winston-Salem, N. C 

1 


1 











Montclair, N.J....:..,... 

1 













Waterloo, Iowa 

1 






1 







ToUl 

Si 

Kf 

12 

10 

4 

16 

13 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

I 


I| 

"3 . 


ToUl 

Schools haring depart mrntaliztd organiznihn 

New Orleiias, La. . - 

Pontiac, Mich 

Aurora, IIJ 

Philadelphia, P:i . 

Wes> Lafayette, In«l 
Wenatchee, Wash...- . 

/ 

Tot«l 


Schools haring combined elementary and iiniinr high 
School organization 

Dayton, Ohio....’. 

SjTacuse, N. Y . . , 

Dayton, Wy6 


Total 



Total 

Toiiil 

clas.<«- 

special 

activily 

rooms 

rooms 

amt 

s|ieciiil 

arlUlty 
rooni.« ■ 

5 

28 

3 

17 

3 

20 

3 

13 

2 

\2 



2 

33 

i - 

1 1 

V:i 

10 

1 1 

10 

1 ‘ 

1 13 

1 

211 

0 1 

47 

'-i ! 

10 

:! j 

•Hi 

:u 


h 

_ 2»| 

1<;2 1 

•JO 

4 

3U 

34 

2 

6 

— 


i 2fi 1 



Percent 
siieoial 
activity 
rooni.s 
are of 
total 
rooms 


32. » 


• 2 schools are omitted from this lialf In the first school, the floor plans provided 
for a music ahd art room, but the program had not been worked out before the build- 
ing was planed, and by the time the building was completed tbe room was changed 

to a classroom. In tbe second school, the special acUvlty rooms were 
only half a unit in size and no special activity was designated. 

* Typewriting. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIEaS FOR THE ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM TYPE OF SCHOOL 

Six of the seventy-four biiildinijs were planned for 
the Activity Program type of schools. Two of those 
schools had grades 1-5 and four had grades 1-0. 

. The educational programs of four of tlieso schools 
call^ for classrooms and also special activity rooms; 
two ofthe buildings required only classrooms. Of the 
124 rooms in the 6 schools, 110, or 88.7 percent, were 
classrooms, a^d 7, or 6.7 percent, were special activity 
rooma,y (See chart V.) One school had one “Other'' 
foom and five schools had six kindergartens. Although 
the j^ercentage of rooms that were classrooms in build- 
ings for this type of school was nearly the same ns for 
the Usual type, yet the classrooms in half the schools 
of the Activity Progtam type Were different both in 
size and equipment ^om those for the Usual type of 
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Slction 


PLOT PLAN 

1 ScwooL Is Located In PuftLic Par.i^ 

2 S»zt Or SiTt Devoted PiLiM*a.i.Y Tor. Scuool 

And School Playgjloundj Aches 

3 Majority Or k Devoted "b Uicu Sc«oo. 

Helds And Puslic Playgrounds. 

4 Boys. Playground *il 560 Square Teet. 

5 Girls Playground 53 320 Square Teet. 

SCMLDULL " GR.OUNDS 

1 Scuoo. II Pari^ sc Area 

2 Staoiuv. a Held House 12 iMiE ILunning Track. 


3 Grandstand 

4 R.trRtSMMENT Stand 
s Boat Dock. 

6 Tennis Courts" 

7 Boys Playground 

f Girls Playground 
1 WicH School Held 
c Tennis Courts 


IS Practice Tootba.^ Held 

14 Prac^'CE Baseball 

15 BaseBAwL Diamond 
% 

’ Brid<^ 

I 'OOT BR i>GE 

M BR. D(iL 
to Park ng Area 




NOTC.; 

This Entire Project Wile Be A Tut^re 
. Oevelopement With Tme Cxception O'" ThE 
Boys a Girls Present Playground 



Wilson jiQ \\ oo \, Jan^\ ille, WLh. I.aw, Potter., Architects. 
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riR.sT Tloop. Plan 


O O 20 50 



Slcond Tloor. Pun 


^ O 10 20 30 

♦WUsoo School, J»nesv ille, Wls. Uw, Law, and Potter. Architects. 
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LongfeUcw School, Pombc, Mich. ChUds aod Smith. Archltccto. 
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< Iround Floor I'Uin. WUbur Wright School, I).j1od, Ohio. Harmaon u4 Brown, .\rchlt«u. 
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First Floor PUin, WUbur Wright School. Doyton. Ohio. Itam««.n and Brown, Archll«ls. 
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Second Floor Plan, Wllhur Wrig:ht School, Dayton, Ohio. 


PLOT PLAN 

SlZLOr SITI - 1.4S ACeL3 
N0 0F5Q rCLT IN 

hovs PLAYGROUND -eaooo ■ 
GIRLS PLAYGROUND- 5I.Z50 
SCHOOL GARDLNS - NONL 




S L C T 1 0 N 


ATHLLTlC FILLO 


GIRLS PLAY YARD 


bOYS PLAY YARD 




fl> 


V' 

uIa 






_IL 


Wilbur Wright School, Dayton, Ohio. Hermann and Brown, Arohltects. 
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Plot plan, Hberman Elementary School, San Diego, ('alif. 
Site of Site, 2?4 Acree 

Number of square feet In playground, 78,840. 


school, because of the kind of activity provided for in 
the educational program. For example,' the dimen- 
sions of classrooms for the Activity Program classes in 
the San Diego, Calif., school building were 23' by 
35'3" as against 20' by 30' or 23' by 30' in schools for 
the Usual type. 

In addition to the classrooms and special activity 
^ rooms, five of tlie scliools of the Activity Program type 
g had auditoriums and one had a combined auditorium- 
^ gymnasium. There was one playroom in one school 
(San Francisco). The lack of gymnasiums or play- 
rooms in the other five school buildings may have been 
due to the fact tliat they were all situated in either 
Southern California or in Texas. 

KDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE PLATOON TYPE 
OF SCHOOL 

Twenty-eight of the seventy-four school buildings 
were planned for the PUttoon type of school organiza- 
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tion. The grades included in the platoon plan m these 
schools varied considerably. Seven schools had all 
the gradw 1-6, 4-6, or 1-9 — in the platoon organiza- 
tion. Nineteen schools omitted from the platoon 
organization either grade 1, or gradgs 1-2, 1-3, or 1-5. 
One school (Dallas, Tex.) had grades 1-4 on the 
platoon plan, and grades 5-7 departmentalized, and in 
another school (Reading, Pa.), grades 1-2B were non- 
platoon, grades 2A-3A were platoon, and grades 
4B-6A were departmentalized. To summarize these 
figures: 


23 


Grades not included in the platooh organiza- 


tion in 28 platoon schools: 
1 

1-2 

1-2 and 4-6. 

1-3 

15. 

5-7 


Number of 
»ckool9 

6 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 


As will be seen from table 5 the majority of the 28 
platoon schools were 6-grade schools. Nineteen schools 
bad grades 1-6; 1 had grades 4-6; 2 had grades 1-7; 
5 had g;rades 1-8; and 1 had g;rades 1-9. 

The educational programs of these schools caUed 
not only for classrooms, kindergartens, apd “Other” 
rooms, but also for a large number of special activity 
rooms. For example, in the 28 school buildings, there 
were 603 rooms, of which 382, or 63.3 percent, were 
classrooms, .173, or 28.7 percent, were special activity 
rooms; 16, or 2.7 percent, “Other” rooms; and 32, or 
5.3 percent, kindergartens. (See chart V.) - 

Table 5.-GRADES IN SCHOOLS OF THE PLATOON 
TYPE 



‘ ’“Klndin IVroeutof K»,h 

Kind In Buildings Planned for the Platoon Tj|* of School Organltallon. 

kind OP SPECIAL ACTIVITY 
ROOMS IN BUJLDINGS PLANNED FOR THE 
PLATOON TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ' 


City and Rtalp 


Speciii) Ht'tiviiy rooms 


Grades included In — 


Grades and number of schools 


I 

platoon 

program 


Platoon 

program 


Depart- 

mental 

program 


Schools having': 
Grades 1-6; 

5 

4 

3 . 

6 

1 

Grades 4-«: 

1 

Grades 1-7: 


Grades 1-8; 

1 


Grades 1-0: 

1 


1 

1-2P 

1-2 

1-2B 


lA-lB 

IB 

1-2B 

1-2 

1-3B 

1-^A 


1-6 
2-6 
2 A -6 

3- 6 
2A-3 

4- 6 
1-4 

1B-7A 

1A-8A 

2A-8 

3-8 

3A-8 

6B-8 

1-0 


Passaic, N. J 

Newark, N. J 

Baltimore, Md 

Portland, Oreg 

Birmingham, Ala.. 


Detroit, Mich . 

Wilmington, Del . 
New Britain, Conn. 
Greenwich, Conn 
Mount Vernon, N. V! 

Denver, Colo 

Knoxville. Tenn. . 

Pittsburgh. Pa I 

New Castle, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash.. 


2 1 ' 4 



Fargo, N. Dak.. 

Reading. Pa 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Newton, Iowa. . 
Gary, Ind 


Chart VII shows the percent of special activity rooms 
in these 28 schools. It is interesting to note, in con- 
trast with the special activity rooms in the Usual with 


Rockford, III „ 

DallaSt^Tex 2 

Little Rock, Ark 2 


Total; 


402 


I 
I 

I {/I 

I 
1 


21 


10 


i: 


12 13 


14 


5 iSs 


I! 

E-S 


l« 17 


10 


I ! 


1 134 
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le 402 rooms for pi, i toon classes, 168, or 41 8 percent 

r~n,.. (See Mble 6 ) Of ul 
"■■mb™, 33 were fibreri™, 26 .« 1 1 L„. 

Hrt and nature study, art and social science and other 
<'..rnb.nat,ons of art and other subjects, 25 mLsic 
21 scence roon.s, 14 social science rc;oms, 12 crC 

•>-.dsew,nf.r.^ms, 10 shops, 1 0 special rooms for^iS! 

no ir, nph^h, and other academic subjects 3 indus- 


school bcildinos 

activity 

i^is to total rooms in these 28 Platoon schools f 4 l s 
percent) was higher than the pereentaT ^ ^ 

whnty rooms to total rooms in the combined el^^'n 

In addtion to' the classrooms and special actU-lfv 
-rooms, there were in the 28 Platoon sc^ls 27 and,^ 

4ow^,pj:i°n;r2n;“r' » 

School of 
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MaryC. I. WIIliAm^ School. Wllminffton, IHI. Ouilbert and Archliecta 
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Mary C. I. Williams School, Wilmington, Del. Guilbert and Betelle, Architects. 
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5LCONO r LOO PLAN 

John I.. Vestal School. Portland, Ore^. Oeorge H. Jones. Architect. 









CHAPTER IV; CAPACITY AND UTILIZATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANTS 


T he question that naturally arises from a 
study of the data given in the previous chapter 
, in regard to the number and kinds of ro^ms pro- 

vided in bifildings for four different types of school 
organization is how school systems can afford to pro- 
vide, in addition to classrooms, sucli a lai^ge number of 
special activity rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
playrooms. 

The answer to that question is extremely important, 
particularly when mpch is being said as to the necessity 
of eliminating such modem educational facilities as 
libraries, music rooms, art rooms, science^KEorS 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums, and reUffning to what 
is commonly called the 3-R school. 6efore it can be 
decided whethy cluldi:en are to be deprived of these 
modem educational facilities on the grounds of economy, 
it is first necessary to answer the following questions: 
Is the number of cubic feet per pupil increased where 
such modern educational facilities as auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, and playrooms are included in the 
building? What proportion of the total instructional 
area is used for each of these facilities under different 
types of school organization? Does the inclusion of 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special activity rooms 
decrease or increase the capacity of 4;he buildDag? 

The data obtained in this study answer these ques- 
tions in no uncertain terilis. They show that there is no 
reason^ jor purposes of economy, to return to the 3-R 
school, provided that full use is made of the educational 
. facilities included in the building, » 

' PERCENT OF TO'TAL FLOOR AREA USED FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

An important factor in the economical planning of 
any school building is the percentage of the total 
floor area that is used for instructional purposes. 
Therefore, before determining the percentage of 
instructional area used for Jihe different educational 
facilities, the buddings were analyzed in order to 
determine Vhat proportions of the total floor area were 
devoted to insf!?pctional and noninstructional purposes.* 
In 74.3 percent o( all the buildings more than 50 
percent of the total floor area was used for instructional 
purposes. (See chart. VIII.) In fact, 25.7 percent of 


all the 74 buildings used more than (>() j)ercent of tli 
total floor area for instructional ])urposes. In S5.< 
percent of the Platoon school buildings, 83.3 percent of 
the Activity program, 65.2 percent of the i Hual with 
Variations, and 61.6 percent of the I sual type of 
school, more than 50 percent of the total floor area 
was used for instructional purposes. 

% 

SPACE. REQUIRED FOR MODERN KDIC A 'NON \1. 

FACILITIES, AND NUMBER OF CUBIC FEE/E PER PUPIL 

,The next question is whether tlie inclusion of the 
modern’ educational facilities consulered desirable for 
the children of present-day civilization added materially 
to the. cubage of the building. What percent of the 
total instructional area was used . for classrooms, ^ 
special activity rooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums 
under the different types of school organization? How' 
many cubic feet per pupil wVre re<|uired in onler to 
provide jjie^e facilities? ^ 



NUMBER AND PER C^NT OF \J0 SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR EACH OF 
^ FOUR TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
^ IN WHICH OVER FIFTY PER CENT OF THE 
T9TAL FLOOR AREA iS^USED FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES ’^ 

eCR CENT or BUILDINGS 


types 

TOTAL 

HO OF 
BLOGS. 

52 

PLATOON 

^4 

ACTIVITY 

PROGRAM 

5 

USUAL' 

WltH 1 5 

VARIATIONS 

USUAL 

8 



r owe iuicoixo ro« tmc eoo«n*Tivc n.** thmc »iaoi**o* 

TKC UfilAL' U*UAc fllTM W*«l*TlO**^ O* n.*»’00** 

INCLUDIO ' . 


Chart VIII. 


‘ See appendix 1 for deanitions of units In “ Instructional and “Nonlnstructionar' space. 

I See appendix J for “Number of Cubic Feet Per Pupil for 74 School Buildings for pl|TereDt Types of School Organixutinn.* 
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Chart IX and tiible 7 answer these questions better 
than any mere words. Summarized, however, they 
reveal the following facts: 

( ‘ 


2t) 
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ELEUENTARY #CHOOl, BUILDINQS 


TYPE 

cu. rt 
PER 
- PUPIL 

PLATOON 

067.4 

USUAL 

660.4 

ACTIVITY 

PPOGPAM 

935.1 

USUAL WITH 
VARIATIONS 

1.147.6 

COOPERATIVE 

GROUP 

1.555.5 

ibuiLDiNG roi^ 
USUAL 
OR 

PLATOON 

577.9 

433.4 

IbUILDING rOR 
U-V 

OR . 

PLATOON 

* 

1.012. 1 
775.9 

l?UILDIN6 rOJR 
U-V 
OR 

PLATOON 

I.0S6.I 

609.2 


PCB CENT or sarr. or instructional area in: 

■■ CLASSROOMS W////A KINOCftGARTCNS 

SPtOAL ACnVITY ROOMS HTT] AUDITORIUMS 
OTHER" ROOMS lllllllll AUOITORIUM.-GYMNASIUMS 

GYMNASIUMS AND PLAYROOMS 





C5E 









izz=j|6.3t=E: 










( hart IX. For BuHainp IlavInR V^lou.< Types of OrganWfction, Peromit of Square Feet of Instructional Area Used for Classrooms, Special ActlTity Rooms, Kindemahens, 

y Ot her'* Roteis, Auditoriums, and Gymnasiums. 
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T\ble 7.— number of CUBIC FEET PER PUPIL IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION: CAPACITY (NUMBER OF CLASSES), NUMBER OF ROOMS, COMBINED AUDITORIUM- 
GYMNASIUMS, AUDITORIUMS, GYMNASIUMS, AND PLAYROOMS 


Type of school orfanization 


Platoon 

Usual 

Activity program 

Usual with vayiationa 

Cooperative group 

1 building planned for either: 

UsuaL 

Platoon. 

2 bulldlofs Ttanned for either; 

Usualapth vaylatioDS 

Platoon 

Usual with variations 

Platoon - 


Num- 
ber of 
buDd- 
ings 

Total number 
of cubic feet 
In buildings 

Number 
of cubic 
feet per 
pupil 

Per pupil 
cost on 
basis of 
30 cents 
per cubic 
foot 

Capedty 

(incSTdg. 

and 

“Other") 
on besisof 
educetional 
program 

eI^ational Contents or nnLDiNr..<* 

Total 
number 
of rooms 

Class- 

rooms 

Kinder- 

martens 

Special 

activity 

rooms 

“Other" 

Com- 

bined 

audito- 

rium- 

Itymna- 

siums 

Audito-j 

hums 

Oym- 1 
1 na- 1 
slums ; 

1 ! 

i Play- 
riH>ms 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1^ 

i:i 

14 

lA 

28 

23, 178.321.8 

887.4 

$260 22 

668 

608 

382 

32 

173 

16 

6 

27 

10 

20 

13 

4. &50. 583. 3 

868.4 

280.52 

131 

131 

118 

7 


6 

3 

A 


2 

8 

4.202.351.8 

033.1 

270.93 

115 

124 

110 

6 

7 

1 

1 

5 


1 

23 

19.000.915.7 

1. 147.6 

344.28 

435 

494 

' 370 

23 

*80 

12 

7 

13 

10 

8 

1 

800,000. 0 

1. 333.3 

399. 09 

15 

20 

13 


6 


1 




1 

1 

277.410. 3 

577.9 

173. 37 

12 

12 

12 





1 



277, 410. 3 

433.4 

1 130.02 

16 

12 

8 


4 



1 

: ■ 

1 . . ... 

1 

52ft, 315. 7 

1. 0121 

303.63 

13 

13 

10 

1 

h , 


1 . . 

! 1 

; 1 


1 

528,315.7 

773.9 

232. 17 

17 

13 

8 

1 

4 



1 

1 


1 1 

468.658.7 

1,058.1 

316.83 

11 

13 

10 

1 

2 


1 . 

1 

1 

1 

i ■ 

468,856. 7 

680.2 

206. 76 

17 

13 

8 

1 

4 



1 

1 



i 


> Exclusive of 1 classroom in a bungalow. 

J Exclusive of 2 special activity rooms in a bungalow. 


For buildings Jor the Usual'* type of school, — In the 
13 schools planned for this type of organization, in 
which 90 percent of all the rooms are classrooms, 
68.6 percent of the total instructional area was used 
for classrooms, 12.1 percent for auditoriums, 6.4 per 
cent for combined auditorium-gynasimns, and only 
1.7 percent for playrooms. None of the instructional 
area was used for special activity rooifis. In addition, 
4 percent was for ‘‘Other” rooms and 7.2 percent for 
kindergartens. The number of cubic jeet per pupil um 
86^1 

For buildings for the ^'Platoon” type of school, — In the 
28 ichool buildings planned for this type of organization 
in Iwhich there were 173 special activity roojns, 33 
combined auditorium-gymnasiums and auditoriums, 
ana 40 gymnasiums and playrooms, only 39.8 percent 
of ihe total instructional area was used for classrodms, 
23.2 percent for special activity rooms, 4.6 percent for 
combined auditorium-gyonnasiums, 10.6 percent for 
auf^itoriums, 14.3 percent for gymnasiums and play- 
rodms, 2 percent for “Other” rooms, and 5.2 percent 
for kindergartens. The number of cubic feet per pupil 

vxis 8674- 

\For buildings for the ** Usual with Variations" type 
of school— In the 23 schools planned for this type in 
which there were 82 special activity rooms, 20 com- 
bmed auditqrium-gynmasiums or auditoriums, and 
Ijs gynmasiums and plajrrooms, 49.3 percent of the 
tal instructional area was used for classrooms, 13.7 
ercent for special activity rooms, 5.2 percent for 
combined auditorium-gynmasiuinfl, 11.2 percent for 
luditoriums, 13 percent for gymnasiums and play- 
ooms, 2.4 percent for “Other” iwms, and 5.2 percent 
: or kindergartens. The number of cubic feet per pupil 
ms 1447,6. 


O 
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In \he one building planned for the CooperatiiY 
Group type of school organization, which is a variation 
of the Uusal with Variations type, 39.4 percent of the 
total instructional area was used for classrooms, 22.3 
percent for special activity rooms, 30.2 percent for 
combined auditorium-gymnasiums, and 8,1 percent for 
kindergartens. The number of cubic feet per pupil 
urns lf33S,3, ^ 

For buildings for the "Activity Program" type of 
school, — In the six buildings planned for this type, in 
which the majority of the rooms are classrooms, and in 
wliich there are seven special^ activity rooms in the 
six buildings, four auditorium-gymnasiums or audi- 
toriums, no gymnasiums, and one playroom, 65.5 per- 
cent of the total instructional area was used for class- 
rooms, 5 percent for special activity rooms, 2.5 percent 
for combined auditorium-gymnasiums, 13.8 percent for 
auditoriums, 5 percent for playrooms, 0.3 percent for 
“Other” rooms, and 7.9 percent for kindergartens. 
The number qf cubic feet per pupil was 933.1, / 

In other words, the smallest number of cubic feet 
per pupil (867.4) w'os required for schools of the Platoon 
type, and yet 23.2 percent of the total instructional area 
was given to special actirity rooms for music, art, 
libraries, science, etc., 15.2 percent to auditoriums, and 
14.3 percent to gymnasiums and playrooms; wliile in 
the schools of the Usual type the number of cubic feet 
required was appro.ximntely the same (868.4), and yet 
no special activity rooms were provided, 18.5 percent 
of the space was given to auditoriums, and only 1.7 
percent to playrooms. (See table 8.) 

If the cost per cubic foot is estimated at 30 cents, 
which was the average cubic foot cost for the 74 build- 
ings, then the cost per pupil for the 28 Platoon scliools 
was $260.22, with 173 special activity rooms, 33 audi- 

\ 
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Elementary school buildings 


.4 


toriums and auditoriiim-pymnnsiuins, and 40 ^mna- 
aimns and playrooms, as against $260.52 for the 13 
schools of the I ’uxal tyj)o with no j^pecial activity rooms, 
only 2 playrooms, and 9 auditoriums and auditorium- 
g>'mnasiiJins. 

-Tahiks. srMMA»KV OF NUMBER OF CUBIC FEET 
l»EU PUPIL AND PERCENT OF TOTAL ^F INSTRUC-. 
TIONAL AREA USED FOR ROOMS, AUDITO^JUM- 
CVMNASIUMS, AUDITORIUMS, GYMNASIUMS, AND 
PLAYHOr)MS IN BUILDINGS FOR EACH OF FOCR 
TYPES OF S(*HOOLO)KGANIZATION t 









u 

0 

Percent of total instructional area used for— 


Nuiniicr 

- 


1 

Audi- 

1 

^ T\ Ilf 

«»f cubic 


.'JlieciHl 

acliv- 

ity 

rcK)ms 

Kinder- 

torium 

(lym- 
nasiurn ' 
and play- 
room 

orvDtnimtiiiii 

feet i»er 
pupn 

('lass- 

riKun.s 

parten 
1 And 
other 

and 

audi- 

torium- 

\ 



I room.s 

Kym- 
^ nasium 


1 

r I 

! . 

1 


.1 

4 

i 

• 

7 

rintftnn 

Hfi7. 4 

sa H \ 

j ZI..2 

i “4 ! 

1 

15.2 , 

i 

14.4 ; 

Isiial 

WtH. 4 

OH. 0 


U.2 1 

18.5 

1.7 i 

Acliviiy |irof?rHm 

1 


50 

8.2 

10.3 

5.0 I 

I suftl with variHliotK 

I. 147 ti 

49. 

13.7 

7.0 1 

16. 4 1 

13.0 


Evidently it costs no more to Ivave music rooms, art 
rooms, science labors tori^, auditoriums, and gymna- 
siums in schoo|p organized on the Platoon plan than^ 
not to have tliem. In contrasf, the Usual school, with 
no special ncti\ity rooms and very limited play space, 
costs slightly more per pupil than the schools oo the 
PlaUxtn plan. 

On the other hand, in the buildings planned for the 
Usmil with Variations type of school, with about the 
same percentage of instructional area in auditoriums 
and g>unnnsiums ns in Platoon schools, and less per- 
centage of space for special activity rooms, the number 
of cubic feet per pupil is 1,147.6, or 280.!? cubic feet 
per pupil higher than in the Platoon schools. The cost 
per pupil for the Usual v^ith Variaiions type of school 
was $344.28. 

Furthcimore, in schools of the Activity Program type, 
where the percent of the total instructional area jm 
classrooms and in auditoriums and gymnasiums is 
nearly the same as for schools of the Usual type, the 
number of cubic feet is 933.1 , or 65.7 cubic feet per pupil 
higher than in the I'sual type of school. The cost per 
pupil for the Actinty Program type of school w^as 
$279.93. 

The differences in the number of cubic feet per 
pupil and tlio allotment of space for educational facili- 
ties is even more strikingly brought out in the analysis 
of the buildings planned to be used for the Usual^ Usual 
vnih Variations^ or Platoon types of school organiza- 
tion. For example, in one of the buildings planned for 
either the Usual with Variations or Platoon type (the 


Laura »I. Pettibone School, of Hannibal, Mo.), the p>er- 
cent of mstructional area for kindergartens*, auditori-^ 
urns, and gymnasiums is the same whether the building 
R used for either the Usual with Variations or Platoon 
.type of school, but the percent of ^structional area 
for .classroomiJ and^pecial activity roOms differs de- 
cidedly under the two types of ’organization, i. fe.j under 
the Usual with Vanatior^, type, 50.6 percent of thein- 
structional area w;j>tild be usfed for^dassrooms and 7.8 
percent for speciaVactivity robms^ w’hile under th© Pld- 
toon type, 40.5 percent would be used for clasarobms 
and J^percent for spiral activity rooms. The number 
of cubic feet ijec pupil under the Usual with Variations 
type \^ould be 1,012.1, and under the Platoon type, 
773.9, because of th;^ greater capacity under this type, 
of school organization. ‘ 

In the other building planned for the same two types 
of school orgapization (the Joseph Koenig School of 
Two Rivers, Wis.) the percentage of instructional area 
for kindergarten, auditorium, and^ gymnasiuifis was 
again the same under both* types, but the difference 
came in the percent of apace for classrooms and special 
4ictivity rooms, that is, '36.5 pergent^f the total^in- 
structional area was used for^ classrooms, and 13. ^7 
percent for special activity rooms under the Usual with 
Variations type, w^hile under the Platoon type, 29il 
percent would be used for classrooms, and 21.1 percent 
for special activHy rooms. The number of cubic feef 
per pupil under the Usual with VaritUions type woul^ 
be 1,056.4 and under.the Platoon type, 689.2, l^cause 
of the greater capacity# under the latter type of school 
organization, (^e chart IX.) 

CAPACm^ OF BUILDINGS UNDER DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION > 

Why should there be such a difference in the number 
of cubic feet per pupil and corresponding per pupil jcosts 
for buildings planned for these four different types of 
school organization? The answer is found in the differ- 
ences in the capacities of school buildings of the same 
size under different types of school organization. For 
example, a building with 12 rooms, an auditorium, and 
a gymnasium under the Usual or Activity Program 
types of school organization accommodated 12 classes; 
under the Usual with Variations type, 10 classes; and 
under the Platoon type, 14 or 16 classes. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the number of cubic feet per pupil in a 
12-room building and the coiresponding per pupil costs 
would differ greatly according to the type of organiza- 
tion on which the school operated. 

One of the first comments usually made when school 
capacity is mentioned is that estimates, of capacity ate 
, largely guess-work and that it is impossible to make 
accurals estimates. It is true that, unless estimates 
of capacity are based on programs for a giyao school 


* Th« e^litnnted oapaclties of each of the boUdlng? included in Um study will be fouDd in appendix K. • 
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building, or one similar to it, showing where e(^h class 
is located each hour of the day, there is no way of 
checking to find out if the estimates are correct, and 
the scepticism in regard to their accuracy is entirely 
justified. But, on the other hand, the fact that there 
may be three different estimates of capacity for a 
building of a given number of rooms does not mean that 
any of them is necessarily inaccurate. Each one may 
represent the exact number of pupils that can be ac- 
commodated in the building for a given type of school 
orgunizaiion as operated by a given school system^ but it 
<loes not mean that one type of program does not give 
a higher capacity than another. 

For these reasons, as has already been stated, each 
superintendent was asked to state not only what was 
the total estimated capacity of his school but also to 
submit the educational program, listing each room in 


the buil<i^g, the nuAiber of classes at 40 pupils per 
class, ^ and the location of each class in some room in the 
• building every hour of every day in the week. The 
estimates of capacity for each school were found to be 
accurate on the basis of the programs and floor plan^. 
It should be remembered throughout this discussion, 
however, that “total estimated capacity^' of a building 
means, as it always should, “total estimated capacity 
of the building on the basis of the educational program. 

PERCENT THAT CLASSES WERE OF ROOMS FOR SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES 

What were the differences in the capacities of the 
buildings in each group of schools? Schools which have 
the same number of classes as rooms obviously have a 
higher capacity than schools where H<here are fewer 
classes than rodms. Chart X shows the percent that 


* The sire of class differed greatly in different schools. Therefore, since it was necessary ^ have a common bare In comparing oapadtlee of schools, the site of class for the 
purfM)^ of this rei>ort was arbitrarily fixed at 40 pupils. Since the kindergarten was not included as part of the elementary school program, the total capacity of any of the 
schoob exclusive of kindergarten can be obtained by subtracting the number of kindergarten classes at 40 pupils per class from the total estimated capacity of the school. 
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classes were of rooms * for the schools of each of five 
types of school organization. For example, in the 13 
schools of the Usual type there were as many cletsses as 
there were rooms (IS^classes and 131 rooms). In 
other words, the percent that classes were of rooms f6r 
this type of school was 100 percent. In the 6 Activity 
Program type of schools there were 124 rooms and 115 
classes, that is, classes were 92.7 percent of rooms. In 
the 23 Usual with Variations type of schools Jhere were 
497 roQjms and 435 classes, or 62 fewer classes than 
rooms, that is, classes were 87.5 percent of rooms. In 
the one school of the Cooperative Group type, which is a 
variation of the Usual with Variations type, the percent 
that classes were of rooms was 75, since there were 20 
rooms and 15 classes. In the 28 schools of the Platoon 
type there were 603 rooms arid 668 classes, or 65 more 
classes than rooms, that is, classes were 110.8 percent 
of rooms. 
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The differences in capacity under the different types 
of school organization are well illustrated by one of the 
buildings deliberately planned to be used either for the 
Usual with Variations or Platoon type of organization. 
For example, in the building for the Joseph Koenig 
Elementary School of T^"o Rivers, Wis., there were 
12 rooms, plus the kindergarten, auditorium, and 
gymnasium. If the building were used for the Us^ud 
with VariaJtions type of organization, there would be 
10 classes, and the percent that classes are of rooms 
would be 84.6 percent. The reason why there are 
fewer classes than rooms is that 10 of the rooms are 
classrooms and 2 are special activity rooms. When a 
class goes to a special activity room, the classroom is 
vacant and vice versa, or again, when classes go to the 
auditorium, or gymnasium, classrooms are vacant.* 

If this same building of 12 rooms were used for the 
Platoon type of school organization, either 14 or 16 


* The perrent tbatclassee were of roome was secured as follows: If the total estimated capacity of the school was 10 classes, and if there were 10 rooms, i. e., classrooms^ 
specialactivityrooms, ‘Other" rooms, and kindergarten, then the i;)eroent that classes were of rooms was 100 percent. On the other hand, if there were 10 classes and 12 roums.^ 
then the percent that classes woe of rooms was 83.3 percent; or if there were 12 classes and 10 rooms, the peroent classes were of rooms was 120 percent. 

* See appendix L-1 for educational program for Two Rivers, Wis., <5n the Vtual witA Variations type of school oiganisation. 
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clussos could be acconiinodated, depending upon 
whether there were one or tw^o classes in the auditorium 
and gymnasium. Under this type of organization, 8 
of the 12- rooms could be used as classrooms, and 4 as 
special activity rooms. Half the school would be in 
classrooms at any one time while the other half would 
he in special activity rooms, the auditorium, and the 
gymnasium. This is done by dividing the school into 
two schools each containing the 6 grades. The first 
school inclu(^es the uneven-numbered classes, and the 
second school the even-numbered classes. While the 
imeveii-numhered classes are in the homerooms for the 
first two periods, the eveii,-numbered classes are in 
special activity rooms, the auditorium, and the gym- 
nasium. That is, one class is in music and speech, one 
in art and hundw^ork, one in nature study, and one in 
the library, one or tw'o classes axe in the auditorium, 
and“Diie or two are in the gymnasium. At the end of 
the second period, the even-numbered classes go to the 
four special activity rooms, auditorium, and gymna- 
sium. The same procedure is follow’ ed in the afternoon. 
Each class spends two periods at one time in academic 
W’ork in the homerooiys, hut no class spends more than 


one period at a time in a special activity room, audi- 
torium, or gymnasium. There will be found in appen- 
dix L-2 an educational program on the Platoon plan for 
the Two Rivers, Wis., building. This is not an 
hypothetical program but is the same program that was 
used for the platoon school • building of 12 rooms, 
auditorium, and gymnasium at South Bend, Ind. (one 
of the buildings included in this study), except that in 
the South Bend program grades 3 and 4 were in the 
auditorium only 3 days a week. 

UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL PLANTS UNDER DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

It is obvious that the capacity of a building will 
depend upon the extent io which the program calls for 
full utilization of the space in the building. If the 
program leaves certain rooms vacant when pupils are 
in other rooms, it is clear that the capacity of the build- 
ing wdll not be as great as though all rooms were used 
continuously. For example, imder the Usual -with 
VarieUwns type^f school program, the Two Rivers, 
Wis., building h^ a capacity of 10 classes; the class- 
rooms were used from 61.8 percent to 91.2 percent of 
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PER CENT THAT CUSSES ARE OF ROOMS* FOR 
BUILDINGS PUNNED FOR EACH OF FIVE TYPES 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


TYPE 

NO. OF 

MO OF 

ROOMS 

C LASSE 

PLATOON 

603 

668 

USUAL 

1 3 1 

131 

ACTIVITY 

PROGRAM 

1 24 

1 1 5 

USUAL 

WITH 

497 

435 

VARIATIONS 

COOPERATIVE 

15 

GROUP 


1 BLDO 

PLANNCD FOR 
USUAL 

1 2 

I 2 

OR 

PLATOON 

1 2 

1 B 

1 BLDO 

PLANNED FOR 
USUAL WITH 
VARIATIONS 

1 3 

1 3 

OR 

PLATOON 

1 3 

1 7 

1 BLDO 

PLANNED FOR 
USUAL WITH 
VARIATIONS 

1 3 


OR 

PLATOOfi 

1 3 

1 7 
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the total school day; the library was used 8.8 percent 
of the day; classes were not scheduled to either the 
activity room or the auditorium; the gymnasium was 
used 76.5 percent of the day. (See chart XI.)^ On 
the other hand, this same building under the Plaioon 
program could accommodate 16 classes because, as 
chart XII shows, the 8 classrooms, 4 special activity 
rooms, auditorium, and gymnasium would be in use 
100 percent of the day. 

A review of the programs and floor plans of the 
other buildings included in the study sliow the same 
wide variation in capmcities and utilization of buildings 
under different types of school organization. For 
example, table 9 shows the capacities of seven school 
buildings divided into tw'o groups having approxi- 


mately the same number of rooms, yet with widely 
different capacities. 


Table 9.— CONI P ARISON OF CAPACITIES OF 7 SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
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Waterloo, Iowa. . 

U-Var.«.. 

13 

12 

1 




Winchester, Mass 

Usual.. . 

1.3 

1.3 


1 



Tulsa. Okie... 

Platoon. 

* 13 

» IK 

1 



1 

Pontiac, Mich. . 

U-Var 

in 

12 


1 

1 


Denxrer, Colo. .. 

Platoon . 

> 17 

*20 


1 

! 1 


i^an Diego, Calif. .. 

Activity. . 

19 

19 


1 



Wilmington, Del 

Platoon. 

*20 

«24 


1 


L.. 


> “U-Var.” refers to “Usual with Variations." 

> Exclusive of 4 rooms for 4 nunplatoon claases for preprimary and fcmde I. Those 
classes do not use the auditorium or Kymnasium . 

> Exclusive of 4 rooms for 4 nonplatoon classes for Krade I. These classes do not 
use the auditorium or gymnasium. 

* Exclusive of 12 rooms for 12 nonplatoon classes for grades 1-2B; and I room for an 
orthogenic class. These classes do not use the auditorium or gymnasium . 



Chart XI.— “Usual with Variations" Type of School OrganUalloD, Two Rivers, 
W^is., Joseph Koenig School, Utilization of SchooU Plant Based on Educational 
Program for One Day. Grades IHJ, 12 Rooms, 10 Classes. 


' Chart XI and the others on the utilization of space in school buildings are based on the educational programs. In the first column Is given the name of every room 
in the buil(}lng plus the auditorium-gymnasium, auditorium, gymnasium, or playrodm. The number of rooms is given in the second column (the auditorium, gymnasium, 
etc., arenot nombered). Along the top of the chart are given the hours in the school day. The first noUtlon Is “8:15 a. m.“ and the last “ 4 p. m.“ The reason for t his Is 
that this represents the longest school day in any of the schools Included in the study. 

The percentage of the school day that each one of the educational units Is in use Is indicated in the last column on the chart. It will be noticed that in some of the charts 
the day difTers for different classes. For example, the day for the lower grades in chart XI began at 9 a.m. and ended at 3:30 p. m., exclusive of lunch, but the day for the 
upper grades began at 8:30a. m. and ended at 8:30 p. m., exclusive of lunch. The percentage of the total school day that each room Is in use is based on the longest school day 
for any one niiuw in the building for which the chart was made. It was deddad to follow this procedure because the purpose of the chart was to show to what extent each 
educational unit was utilized during the school day. If the primary rooms are used an hour less than the other rooms in the building, then It Is true that, from t he standiwlnt 
of utilization of space, the primary rooms are used a smaller percentage of the school day than the other jooms in the building. 

The black space on the chart indicates that the room is occupied. The space with dashes Indicates the lunch period. The white space with a cross in it Indicates that 
the room U not occupied although the school U In session. It will be noticed that some facilities, such as the activity room In chart XI, are indicated as anoocpuled during the 
whole day. This does not mean that the activity room is never used, but that on the day that It Is used by a given class the room of that class or some other educational 
unit in the building la vacank Therefore, fiom the sUodpoint of utilization of spsoe, that activity room is not used. 

It was found that some schools bad dlfhrent progiama for each day of the week, while others changed the program either every other week, or every 8 or 10 weeks- T\t 
tducaiUmat programt give the programs for every day in the we 3 k, but In the ulUiiatlon ckarti the program is given for one day only. This was done because, although the 
rooms occupied by eeoh class each period of the day might dItTer from day to to day, the number ofperiodi that each room, audlUiriura, or gymnasium is occupied each day, is 
practically the same. Therefore, from the standpoint of ullUiatloo of space, charU showing the use of space tor 1 day are accurate, and also easier to read than a chart based oo 
a week's program. 
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The buildings for Waterloo, Iowa, Winchester, Moss., 
and Tulsa, Okla., each had 13 rooms,® yet the Waterloo 
building planned for the Usual with Variations type of 
program had a capacity for 12 classes; the Winchester 



Winchester, Mass —Building Jar ''Usual'' Type oj 
School — 13 Rooms, Auditorium — 13 Classes — Orades 
1-6 

The length of the school day varied greatly for 
different grades. For example, in this school grade 
lA had a 4-hour day; grade IB had 4 hours and 20 
minutes; grade 3 A had 4 hours and 45 minutes; and 
the other grades had a 5-hour day. The classrooms 
were used from 79 A percent to 90.1 percent of the 
school day. The majority of classrooms were vacant 
about 12 percent of the day. There were no special 
activity rooms in this building. The auditorium was 
used only 11.6 percent of the day, from 2:40 to 3:15 
p. m. and then by only haljf of each of two classes. 
The playground was in use only 20 percent of the 
school day. (See chart XIII.) ® 


C'HAKT XII.— • Platoon" Type of School Oncanlation. Two Rivera, Wis.. Joseph 
KoenlR School, I tiliwiion of School Plant Baaed on Educational ProjfTam for 
One Day. (Jrades 12 Rooms, I© Classes. 

building planned for the Usual typ>e of school had a 
rapacity for 13 classes; and the Tul^ building planned 
for the Platoon type of school had a capacity for 18 
classes. The charts on utilization of space in these 
buildings show the followTJig facts. 




<4u. 


VariaUoM” Type of School Organization. Waterloo, 
Iowa, mwthome Elementary School. Utilization of School Plant Based on 
Educational Program for One Day. Grades 1-7, 12 Clajoes, 13 Rooms. 

Waterloo, Iowa— Building for "Usual vnth Variations" 
Type oJ School 13 Rooms, Audiiorium^Oymnasium, 
2 Playrooms— 12 Classes— Grades h7 

The length of the school day was 4 hours and 30 
minutes for grade IB, 4 hours and 45 minutes for 
grades 1A-2B and grade 2; and 5 hours and 20 minutes, 
for grades 4-7. There were 12 classrooms, used from 
77.9 to 90 percent of the school day. There was one* 
special activity room for manual training which was 
used only on Wednesday afternoons by two classes, 
and the classrooms of those classes were vacant when 

achool pronram and does not Include the mot Preprirowy and first-grade classes. The program for these classes is separate from the Ptaioon 

‘ See api^ndU M for program of W Inchester, Mass., school, and chapter III for Boor plans of the building. 


Chart Xlll.— “Usual ’ Type of School Organization. Winchester, Mass., Wyman 
School. I tilization of School Plant Based on Educational Program for One Day 
(»nMie.s 1-fl. 13 Rooms, 13 Classes, ' 
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tlip clussos went to manual training. According to 
the program, no classes were scheduled to the audi- 
toriuin-g\'iiinnsiuin. Thu doen not mean ihal. classes 
did not go to the auddorium^gymnasium j or special pro- 
grams, but they were pot regularly scheduled there and 



since the classrooms were vacant when the audi- 
torium-gymnasium uxis in use, and vice versa, 
the auditorium-gymnasium, from the standpoint 
of utilization of space, was not used. There 
were 2 playrooms in this building, each of 
whicli wns used 27 percent of the day. (See 
chart XIV.) ^0 

Tulsa, Okla —Jhiilding for/' Matoon'* Type of 

School — Id rooms, Auditorium -Gymna- 
sium — IS Classes — Grades I -If 

The length of the school day was 6 hours for 
all grades, divided into eight periods of 45> 
minutes each. There were nine classrooms 
used 100 percent of the school day; and four 
special activity rooms — art, music, science, 
literature, which w ere used 100 percent of the 
day. The auditorium-gymnasium and the^ 
playground were used 100 percent of the day; 
two classes wore in the auditorium and two 
classes on the playground each of the eight 
periods in the day. The uiiditorium-gyinna- 
siuin in the Tulsa building w^as so built that orie- 
tlurd of it was used as an auditorium, while the 
other tw'o-t birds w'as used as a gymnasium, separated 


from the auditorium by folding doors. Since the 
climate in Tulsa is such that the children can play on 
the playground nearly 100 percent of the time, it is not 
often necessary to use the gymnasium for play. (See 
chart XV.) 

For those interested in school organization, 
the program of the Tulsa school is worth careful 
study as it shows clearly how the Platoon type 
of program can operate to secure full utiliza- 
tion of the building. Furthermore, by follow- 
ing a class through each period of the day, it 
is possible to find out the kind of activities in 
which the pupils engage during the day. For 
example, class 15, which^ is grade 5 A, starts 
the diy with academic work in the homeroom, 
i. e., arithmetic and English, for 2 periods, then 
on Monday goes to science for the third period, 
to play for the fourth, and then to lunch. In 
the afternoon, the class goes again to the 
homeroom for academic w^ork, i. e., geography 
and history, at 2 o’clock to music, and then 
to the auditorium. In other words, each class 
has four periods of academic woVk (180 min- 
utes), two periods of special activities (45 
minutes each), one period of auditorium (45 
minutes), and one period of play (45 minutes). 

The next group of buildings in table 9 has 
rooms varying in number from 16 to 20. The 
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Uawthorne School, Waterloo, Iowa. M. B. Cleveland, Architect. 

building for Pontiac, Mich., planned for the Usual with 
Variario7wtype,hadl6roomsand acapacity for 12classes ; 
the Denver building, planned for the Platoon type, had 17 


■ “ Sf« ap()endU N* fur proKrani of Waterloo, Iowa, school. 

" Rxclu.'«lve uf four nonplatoun rooms for four nonplatoon olaaaes. 
See a|>i)eiidi\ O for itrofcrani of Tulsa. Okla,, school. 






Sequoyah School, Tulsa, Okla. Leland I. Shuinway, ArcliUeci. 
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rooms and a capacity for 20 classes; the Sah Diego 
building, ^ilaiined for the A-Xciinty Program type, had 
19 rooms and a capacity for 19 classes; while the 
\tilmmgton building, planned for the Platoon tyjie, 
had 20 rooms and a capacity for 24 classes. The 
charts on utilization of space in these buildings show 
the following facts: 

Pontiac, Mich.-^vildlng Jor “Lmal W’jtA Variatiofis" 
Type oj School 16 Rooms, Auddorium , Gymnasium — 
12 Classes — Grades 1-6 " ' 

In this school, grades 1-3 operated on the Usual 
type of program, wliile grades 4-6 were organized on 
a departmentalize<l program. For these latter grades, 
there were six academic rooms— two lustory, two m^tbr 
ematic, and two literature rooms; plus four special, 
activity rooms— two geography and science, one indus* 


trial arts room, and one special groups room. The 
length ol the school day was 4 hours and 45 minutes for 
the first grade; 5 hours and 15 minutes for the second 
grade; and 5 hours and 30 minutes for grades 3-6. 
There were 12 classrooms for all grades, and they 
were used 75.8 to 93.9 percent of the school day. 
None of the foiu- special activity rooms for the depart- 
mental classes had classes scheduled to them except 
the industrial arts room which was used 34.8 pe^ent 
of the time, and when it was in use the classrooms were 
not in .use. No classes were schedufed to the audi- 
torium. The g3unnasium was in use 59.8 percent of the 
time. It was used the whole of the afternoon except 
for recess; however, the chart does not jrfiow y^Ea* is 
shown by the program,- that is, that when tho^ys in 
two classes wero sent to the gymnasium, thl girls in 
the same classes remained in thieir classrooms^d the 
next period the process was reversed. Thismeans 
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Chart XV.-**PlRtoop” Type of School Orgmlietion, Tula^ Okh., Sequoyah 
School. UtUItatlon of School Plant Based on Educational Program for One Pay. 
Grades. Preprimar>'- «. 17 rooms, 22 Classes. 


the auditorium. The playground was in use 9,8 per^ 
cent of the day, that is, all classes went to the play- 
ground for rece^ for 15 minutes in the morning and 
15 minutes in the afternoon. (See chart XVIII,)*® 

^^P/afoon'^ Tijpr of 
School— -20 Rooma,^' 1 Auditorium, 2 Gi/mnasluma- - 
Classes — Grades l-C 

The length of the school day was 6 liours for all 
grades in the Platoon school. There were 12 classrooms 
for the 24 classes; and they were all used 100 percent ^f 
the school day. There were eight special activity 
rooms—music, applied art, manual art, libAr>’, two 
science, and two literature rooms. They ^v'er© all used 
100 percent of the school day except the music room 
which was used 66.7 percent of the day and the library 
which was used 50 percent of the day. The auditorium 
was in use 100 percent of the school day. In 8 of the 
12 periods there were 2 classes in the auditorium each 
period, and in tlie remaining 4 periods 1 class each 
period. One of the g>^mnasiums was used 100 percent 
of the sch^l day, writh two classes using it each period. 
The other gymnasium wms used 91.7 percent of the 
school day, one class occupying it nearly every period. 
(See chart XIX.) - 


that those classrooms and the gymnasium were each 
used by half a class. (See chart XVI.) 

Denver, Colo —Building Jor Platoon'^ Type oj School 
17 Rooms, Auditorium, Gymnasium— 20 Classes— 
Grades 1-6 ... 

The length of the school day is 5 hours and 30 minutes 
for all grades. There were 10 classrooms, used 100 
percent of the school day ; and 7 special activity rooms — 
library, music, two social science and art, two art and 
science, and an English room— which were used 100 
percent of the school day.— ^The auditorium and the 
gymnasium were used 100 percent of the school day-^ 
two classes were in the auditorium and two classes 
in the gymnasium each period of the day. (See chart 
XVII.) *** 

San ^Diego, Calif. — Building for **Activitg Program'' 
Type of School — 19 Rooms, Auditorium — 19 Classes — 
Grades 1-6 

The length of the school day Ls 5 hours and 5 minutes 
for all grades. There were 19. classrooms, each one 
in use 90.2 percent of the school day. There were no 
' special activity rooms, and no classes w’ere scheduled to 



Alich., Ungiellow School. UlilltaUon of School Plant Based on Educaiionai 
-Crogram for One Day. Grades 1-6, 16 Rooms, 12 Classes. 




'» See appendix P for program of Pontiac, Mich , acbool. and h. Ill for floor plans. ^ 

•* Exclusive of 4 nonplatoon rooms for 4 nonplatoon classes. 

See appendix Q for program of the Denver^ Colo., school. 

“ See appendix R for program of S^hiego, Call/., scbooLand cb. Ill for floor plans. 

Exclusive cf 12 nonplatoon rooms for 12 nonplatoon classes for grades 1-2, and 1 orthogenic roo^. 
»• See appendU 8 fcr program of W'Umliifton, Del., school, and ch. lU for floor plans. 
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( HAKr XVII.-“Pl»tooD” Type of School Organlieiion, I>eDver, Colo., Bryant- Plot Plan. Bryan t-Vebst«r School, Denver, Colo. Site, 3.257 Acres. 

Wrl.ster School. I'tillrallon of School Plant Based on Educational Program for 
^ One Day. Grades 1-6, 17 Rooms, 20 Classes. 
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('frxiiT XVII 1.— “Activity Program” T>i»e of /School OrganizatioD, San l)iejjo 
ralif., Sticrnian Brhofil. riilizatiun of School Pl^pT^aaed on Educational)S|*ro- 
cram for One Day. tirades l-r», lU Roonis, 19 Classes. 


To summanze ihe foregoing data on th^ effect of "the 
educational program on the villi zai ion oj building space: 
It is clear that the dilTeronces in tlie capacities of these 
seven biiilding^s wliicli were planned for four different 
types of school organization were due to the extent td 
which all educational facilities in the building were used 
at the same time, that is, the extent to wliicli there was' 
•tmiltiple use of facilities. In the building planned for 
the Isual with Variations type of -school, the capacity 
of the building 'was decreased by the addition of such 
enriched facilities as special activity rooms, auditoriums, 
and gymnasiums, because these facilities w er^ not used 
when the classrooms were in use. On the other hand, 
the inclusion ^of special activity rooms, auditoriiuns, 
and g>mmasiunis in the Platoon school resulted in 
^increase in capacity because tlie special actirity rooms, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and classrooms were in use 
every period of the day. The result was tliat a school 
of 13 rooips of the rsual vnik Variations type acconi- 
n^odated 12 classes, whereas a school of the Platoon 
type with the 'same number of rooms accommodated 
18*classos. 

The building for the Usual and the Activity Program 
types of school had a larger capacity than the buildings 
for the Usual with yrrriations type because the buildings 
for these ftrst two types did not have special activity 
rooms. On the other hand, they had smaller capacities 
than Platoon schools because they had auditoriums and 
playrooms w hich w ere not used when |khe classrooms 


were used. The r^ult was tha^ the school of the^ 
Activity ^Prograni type in San Di^o, which had 19 
rooms all of which were classrooms, accoipunodated 19 
classes whereas, jbhe Platoon school in Wilmington, 
Del., wiiich had 20 rooitis, of wliich 12 were- classrooms 
and 8 w’ere special activity rooms, accommodated 24 
classes'.. The number of cubic feet per pupil for the 
San Diego school (996.4 cubic feet) was considerably 
liigher than in the Wilmin^on building (902.2 cubic 
feet) (see appendix J), "bbdi because the capacity in 



Chart XIX.— “Platoon” Type of School Onnoiiatlon, WilmlngtoD. DeI.,‘i5Iary 
r. I. WUliams School. Utiliution of Schiool Plant Based^p Educational Program 
for One Day. Grades 3-*6. 2U Rooms, 24 Classes. 


the former building was less, and also because theTlass- 
rooms in the San Diego building were decidedly largfej> 
(23 feeh by 3*5 feet 3 inches) than the classrooms in the 
Wilmington buildinf (22 by 32 feet). ‘ This increase 
in size of cla^ooms was found to be characteristic of 
the Activity Program type of school owring'to the fact 
that the program calls for equipment" for art, science, 
shop, libVary, etc., in each classroom rather than the 
centering of the equipRient for each of these subjects 
in special rooms. 

FAILURE TO USE AUDITORIUMS AND GY\LN ASIUMS LOWERS 
CAPACITY OF BUILDINGS 

Obriously, the greatest waste in building space iir the 
s^ven buildingsjf^ferred to in table 9, lay in the lack of 
us^ of the auditoriums and the gymnasiums. The audi- 
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toriums and gymnasiums in the tliree Platoon schook 
were used 100 percent of the school day with the excep- 
tion of the school in Wilmington where one pf the gym- 
pasiums was used only 91 .7 percent of the day. OT the 
four ^tuildings of the Usual, Usual^vnth Variations, and 
Activity Program types, only one school scheduled classes 
to the aaditorium at all, ahdjn this one building the 
auditorium was used by only two cl^^es, and for only 
11.6 percent of the day. The use oithe gymnasiums 
by these three types of schools was hardly better; for 
e.xample, the play space was used in the school of the 
' UsxM type- only 8.2 percent of the day; and in the 
Activity Program type of school only 9.8 percent; while 
in the two schools of the L sual/with Variations type, the 
gymnasiuins were uscJl 27 percent and 59.8 percent of 
the day, respectively. ^ 

>• ' 'I'fus failure to use the auditoriums and gymnasiums 
was not limited to these buildings but, on th# contrary, 
was characteristic, in varying degrees, of all the schools 
of the Usual, Usual with Variations, and Activity Pro- 
-am type of school organization. The following data- 
illustrate this point: , * 


W hen the number of schools which not only had audi- 
toriums but used them is considered, the facts show (see 
chart XXI) that the Platoon group not only had the 
largest percentage of schools witli auditoriums (96.4 j)er- 
cent) but also hpd the largest percent*^ of scliools 
scheduling classes • regularly to the auffltorium (92.6 
percent). Furthermore, the auditoriums in tliis type 
of school were used on the average 86.6 percent of the 
total minutes in the school week; and yet, the percent 
of total instructional area in buildings of this type 
which was given to auditorium ftpace (11.1 percent) was 
the lowest among the buildings for .the four ditferent 
types of school organiiatioii. Of life group of Schools 
which had the next laigest percentage of buildings with 
auditoriums, that is, the Activity Program type, only 40 
I^rcent of these schools scheduled classes to tlid uudi'to- 
riuln, and the auditoriums were used only IS. 1 percent 
of^the total minutes in the school v^eek; yet, 15.9 per- 
ct^t of the total instructional area in these buildings 
w)is used fof auditoriums. 

• • The I sual with 1 anat('«as,type of school, which most 

* dosely reseijjbled schools of the Platoon ,tvi)e wit h regii A 
to the educational facilities offered, t/iough not wiSr 
regard to their \ise, had auditoriums in 13 sclumls (.j6.5 
percent^, but classes were schedided to the auditorium 
in only 2 of these schools (1.'>.4 percent), and the audi- 
toriums were in use in these buildings only 40.6 percent 
of the scljool week. The percent of total instructional 
area given to auditoriums in this type of school was 16 
percent. The schools of the Usual type find the lowest 
percentage of builcUngs having aiiditoriums (46.2 per- 
cen8$, and only one of the schools of this type (16.7 j)er- 
cent) scheduled classes to the auditorium; the audjto- ' 
rium was in use only 38.8 percent of the total school 

>■ week, and yet 22.7 percent of the total instructional 
area ip. the buildings of this type was used for audito- 
riums. • 


USE OF THE .\UDITORIUM IN SCHOOLS OF 4 DIFFERENT 
TTPES OF ORGANIZATION 

. -^Fifty-one of the seventv-four buildings had audito- 
riums, but in' 21 of these buildings, classes were not 
sch^uled to the auditorium. There >^re 1,836,342.25 
; CXibic feet'ift these unused auditoriums. (See chart XX.) 
At 30 cents per cubic foot, this- amounts to $550,902.68, 
or more than half a million dollars invested in audito- 
‘ riums that stood idle when other “parts of the building 
were in use. The total number of cubic feet in unused 
auditorium space in the 21 buildings was sufficient to 
build a school that would accommodate 1,772 pupils.'* 


These facts are particularly interesting in view of fhe 
percent of the total capacity of the school provided for' 
in auditoriums in the 51 buildings of various types of 
school organization having auditoriums. (See chart 
XXII.) For example, uc-Platoon schools, 31.7 percent 
of the total capacity of the school was provided for in 
the auditoriums; in the 5 schools of the Activity Prog'ram 
type having auditoriums, 52.9^' percent of the total ca- 
pacity was pro\nded for in tha auditorium; in the 13 
schools of the Usual with Variations type having audito- 
riums, 69.5 percent of the total capacity of the school 
was provided for in auditoriums; in 6 schools of the 
Usual type, 76.9 percent of the total capacity of the 


1.103.177.15 cubic fMt in umued auditoriums in tbe 11 loboois of thi&type would be eaual to tha mibiuM i art required for each ihj pit. therefore, the 

av 184 iHipils. In Mliool, 0. tile Paioou type 887 4 cubic fMt ncr'iiuDil nm nuuimH' ihjMCnM a.. w. . I P® furnteh *chool bulldUig noromniodallona 
wooM funart «>b«,l bulJdln, ™ •“'"'-ri-n.. In tb. » «.ho.b ,f thl. ty.e 
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school was provided for in the auditorium. In other 
words, tfhe schools using the auditoriums least provided 
for the largest percentage of the total school capacity 
in the auditorium, while the buildings that used the 
auditoriums most provided for the smallest percentage 
Af the total scliool capacity in the auditorium. 


FOR scHDOl Bnunjoa r&txk TTra or oKunz«no«i ,■ 

1. Far Cast brlac ia41t«rl«v. 

S. Par C««t selMtullaf CImmt to tha Audltorlm. 

3, Far Caat af tatel Mlartaa la Sabool «aak AudHtarlta 

la la Oaa. 

4. Far Caat af TaUI Zaatruatlaaal Araa la tha Aa«ltor> 


Far Caat fkrli^ AadltcrliM 




Chart XXI. 

It is probably true that the auditoriums in all the 
buildings were used for adult activities in the evening, 
and it might be said that their erection was justified for 
that purpose alone. Certainly the coimnunity \ise of 
school buildings is most important and auditoriums 
should be available for such use, but the erection of 
such e.xpensive units is far easier to justify if it can be 
»\iown that they are used as a regular part of the day 
school program. Therefore, school administrators will 


be interested in the fact that 25 of the 74 buildings not 
only auditoriums but sch^uled classes to them 
regularly in the day school, and used them 86.6 percent 
of the total school week. 

USE OF GYMNASIUMS AND PLAYROOMS IN SCHOOLS OF 
FOUR DIFFERENT TYPES 

There were fewer schools that had gymnasiums or 
pldyrooms than had auditoriums, but a larger propor- 
tion of the schools used the gymnasiums and playrooms. 
For example, 61 of the 74 buildings had auditoriums, 
and 30, or 58.8 perceifl)^ used them, while 36 of the 74 
buildings had gymnasiums or playrooms, or both, and 
30 of these buildings used the gymnasiums and play- 
rooms. chart XXIII.) 

In Platoon schools. — Twenty- two schools, or 78.5 
percent of all platoon schools, had 40 gymnasiums and 
playrooms, or both. Since classes were scheduled 
regularly to play every period of the day in Platoon 
schools, it may seem surprising that all 28 schools did 
not have gymnasiums and playrooms. The reason is 
that auditorium-gymnasiums were used for play in the 
other six buildings. These buildings al^ had audi- 
toriums. All the schools, 100 percent^ having gymna- 
siums and playroomh scheduled classes "regularly to 
them; the gymnasiums and playrooms were used 90.1 
percent of the total minutes in the school week; 17 per- 
cent of the total instructional area was used for gym- 
nasiums and playrooms. 

In the ^^Usual with Variations'^ type bf school . — 
Eleven of the 21 schools, or 47.8 percent, had 18 gym- 
nasiums and playrooms; classes were scheduled to 
gymnasiums and playrooms in 54.5 percent of the 
schools that had indoor play space. The gymnasiums 
and playrooms were used less than half (43.3 percent) 
of the total minutes in the school week, and yet 19.3 
percent of the total instructional area in the buildings 
was given to gymnasiums and playrooms. 

In the Activity Program" type of school. — One of the 
six schools had one playroom. Five of the six schools 
of this type were situated either in Southern California 
or in Texas where the climate does nqt require indoor 
play space. The 1 school having a playroom did not 
schedule classes regularly to it; 19.8 percent of the total 
instructional area in this building w'as given to the 
playroom. 

In the Usual" type of school. — There were no gym- 
nasiums in the buildings for this type of school, and 
only two schools (15.4 percent) had playrooms. The 
schools having playrooms scheduled classes to them 
regularly, but the playrooms w'ere used only 22.9 per- 
cent of the total minutes in the school week; yet about 
one-fifth (21.3 percent) of the total instructional area 
w as given to the playrooms in these two schools. 
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for the Usval vTith Variatums t}^e, and one for the 
Activity Program type. 

The argument usually given for having a combined 
auditorium-gymnasiilTn instead of a separate auditor- 
ium and separate gymnasium is that the auditorium- 
gymna^um can be used for both auditorium and play 
actiyities, and is therefore less expensive than the 
separate auditorium and gjunnasium. This matter was 
discussed at some length by the regional councils of the 
National Advisory Council on School Building Prob- 
lems when the preliminary report of this study was 
made to them. The opini^ of the majority of the 
members was that an educational unit planned for 
both auditorium and play activities was not satisfac- 
tory for either auditorium or play activity. They 

It is clear from the foregoing that the group of schools 
{platoon type), which had the largest percentage of 
buildings with gymnasiums and playrooms, devoted 
the smallest percentage of total instructional area to 
gymnasiums and playrooms (17 percent), while the 
schools of the Usual t3pe which had the smallest per- 
centage of schools with gymnasiums and playrooms, 
and used them only a little more than one-fifth of the 
school week, devoted the largest percentage of the total 
instructional area to indoor play space (21.3 percent). 

When the recognized inportance of play and physical 
education for children is considered, it may come as a 
surprise to many that only 36 of the 70 buildings ^ had 
gymnasiums and playrooms. Even more •fetriking is 
the fact that 22 of these 36 buildings (61.1 percent) 
having gymnasiums and play facilities were Platoon 
schools, and that only 14 schools (appro.ximately 40 
percent) of the other 3 types of school organization had 
gymnasiums or playrooms. 

Chart XXIV shows that for Platoon schools and the 
Usual with Variations type of school having gymnasiums 
and play facilities, the percentage of buildings having 
gymnasiums, having playrooms, and having both gym- 
nasiums and playrooms is similar. For example, of the 
22 Platoon schools having gymnasiums and playrooms, 

40.9 percent had gymnasiums, 31.8 percent had play- 
rooms, and 27.3 percent had both gymnasiums and 
playrooms; and of the 11 Usual with Variations schools 
having gymnasiums and playrooms, 45.4 percent had 
gymnasiums, 27.3 percent, playrooms, and 27.3 percent 
both gymnasiums and playrooms. On the other hand, 
the 2 schools of the Usual type, and the 1 Activity 
Program type of school had playrooms only. 

USE OF COMBINED AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUMS IN 
SCHOOLS OF THE FOUR DIFFERENT T.YPES 

Seventeen of the buildings had combined auditorium 
gymnasiums. Of this number, seven were planned for 
the Usual type of school, six for the Platoon type, three 
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” These 70 buildings do not Include the 1 buUding for the CooprratU^e Group type, or the 3 buildings planned 
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Chart XXIV. 

|)oint(‘(l out tlmt if basketball baskets were neefled for 
the tjyinnasiiiiH work then, when it was necessary to 
use the auditoriuin-p:>nmiasiiiin for auditorium activi- 
ties, the baskets either had to be carted away or a 
mechanism worked out by wliich they could be raised 
to the ceiling. Ap:am, when the auditorium-gyinnasiuni 
was to l>e used as a gymnasium, the chairs for the audi- 
torium had io be disposed of. This meant that the 
janitor either had to cart away the chairs, or run them 
under the auditorium stage. If they were put under 
the stage then the stage had to be higher than an 
auditorium stage shoidd be. 

In view of these and other disadvantages of a com- 
bined auditoriuin-gyinnasium, the members of the 
national advisory council asked that the data in regard 
to'this unit in the school buildings be analyzed with a 
view to answering the following two questions: (1) If 
the combined auditoriuin-gymnasiujn is supposed to be 
used for both auditorium and play activities, do the 
data show- that there is fuller utilization of the ahdi- 
torium-gymnasium than of the separate auditorium 
and separate gymnasium; (2) is it true that the com- 
bined auditorium-gymnasium is less expensive than a 
separate auditorium and separate gymnasium, that is, 
does the combined auditorium-gymnasium require less 
cubage than the two separate units? 

The answer to the first question will be found in 
, chart XXV. As will be seen from that chart, in 11 of 
the 17 schools which had combined auditorium- 
gymnasiums, classes were scheduled to the combined 
auditorium-gymnasium, but the percent of total 
minutes in the school week that the auditoriiun- 
gymnasiuins were in use in these buildings w as pnftti- 
cally the same as in the case of the schools that had 
separate auditoriums and gymnasiums. In other words, 
there was no fuller utilization of the auditorium- 
gym nasrum than of the separate auditoriums and 
separate gymnasiuijis. For example, the schools of 
the L'sual with Variations type which had separate 
auditoriums and gymnasiums, used the auditorium 


40.6 percent of the school week, and the gymnasiums 
and playrooms 43.3 percent of the school week, whereas 
the schools of this type which had combined auditorium- 
gymm*3iums used the auditorium-gymnasiums 39.8 per- 
cent of the school week. The schools of the Usual type 
^\^th sepanite auditoriums used the auditoriums 38.8 
percent of the school week while those of the same type 
which had auditorium-gymnasiums used them 49.2 per- 
cent of the school week. Th^ Platoon schools, with 
combined auditorium-gymnasiums, used them about 
the same percentage of the school week, 92.3 percent, 
as did the schools of this type with separate auditoriums 
and separate gymnasiums. How^ever,- it should be 
pointed out that in the case of five of the six Platoon 
schools that had auditorium-gymnasiums, five of them 
also had auditoriums, and consequently these schools 
used the auditorium-gymnasiums only for play.^^ 
Apparently the reason for^aving auditorium-gymna- 
siums instead of gymnasiums in these buildings was 
due to the pressure in those cities for a large central 
auditorium for adult basketball games and other 
community activities. 

0 

T.^ble 10.— comparison OF NUxMBER OF CUBIC FEET 
IN A COMBINED AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM IN A 
BUILDING FOR THE USUAL WITH VARIATIONS 
TYPE OF SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF CUBIC 
FEET IN AN AUDITORIUM AND A GYMNASIUM IN 
ANOTHER BUILDING FOR THE USUAL WITH VARI^ 
ATIONS TYPE OF SCHOOL 


City 

Number of cubic feet In— 

Auditoriunn- 

gymnasium 

1 auditorium and 1 gymnasium j 

Audito- 

rium 

Oymna- 

sium 

\ 

I'otal 1 

1 

2 

1 

! 3 

1 

4 

5 

Janesville, Wb» 

1 Joplin, Mo... . 

. 14,5,936. h 

74,'^ “ 


145. 936. 5 
146,880.0 


As to the second question raised by the national 
advisory council, the data collected showed that it was 
no more expensive to have a separate auditorium and a 
separate g 3 rmnasium in a school building than a com- 
bined auditorium-gymnasium, provided that the audi- 
torium was not planned to take care of the total 
rapacity of the school. For example, the building for 
the Janesville, Wis., school had 20 rooms, exclusive of 
the kindergarten, and a combined auditorium-gymna-. 
sium ; the Joplin, Mo., building had 19 rooms, exclusive 
of the kindergarten, and a separate auditorium and 
separate gymnasium. The capacity of the two build- 
ings was practically the same. Table 10 shows that 
there were 145,956.5 cubic feet in the combined 
auditorium-gymnasium in Janesville, whereas in the 


»» The other IHaloon school with n coniblneil audltodimi-gyninasluin was In Tulsa, Okla., which used the audIlorluni-g>Tnnasiuin only for auditorium purpoeasiuot 
the cliniate in TuLsa made It iHiJwIhle foe the pupils to play out-of-doors durinit pravlioally the entire year. 
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Chart XXV. 


Joplin school building there were 74,304 cubic feet in 
the auditorium and 72,576 cubic feet in the gymnasium 
making a total of 146,880 cubic feet in^hese two 


separate units, or practically the same cubage ns in the 
auditorium-gi'ninasium in the Janesville school. 

If the number of scpiare feet in these units is con- 
sidered, it is found that the dimensions of the combined 
auditorium-gyninasium ui the Janesville school were 
50 by 100 feet, or a total of 5,000 square feet ; while in 
the Joplin school the dimensions of the gAunnasium 
w'ere 40 by 72 feet and of the auditorium 43 bv 72 feet 
or a total of 5,976 square feet for the two units, 
slightly more than in the Janesville school. lloweUr 
if the building foi* the Detroit, Mich., school in which 
there were an auditorium, a gymnasium, and a play- 
room, IS considered, it is found that in this building, in 
which these units were used by 24 classes during the 
day, the dimensions of the auditorium were 40 by 42 
feet, of the gj-mnasium 40 by 60 feet, and of the play- 
room 23 by 40 feet, making a total of 5,000 square feet 
for these three units. In other words, the number of 
square feet in the separate auditorium, gymnasium 
and playroom, in the Detroit buildmg, was the same 
^ in the combined autlitorium-gymnasium in the 
Janesville school. 

CO.NCLUSION 

As was stated in the beginning of this report, dynamic 
changes are occurring in the elementarj- school cur- 
riculum, due to^ fundamental changes in social and 
industrial conditions, which necessitate a richer and 
more varied school life for children. These changes in 
the curriculum are bringing about radical changes in 
the planning of school buildings. The modem school 
buildmg, according to the data collected in the present 
Study, provides opportunities for a more intensive 
framing in the arts and sciences, in play and recreation, 
and in leisure-time activities, as well as in academic 
work, than were provided 50 years ago. It is hoped 
that the present study may be- of value in offering 
examples of the variety of experimentation that is 
going on in the attempt -to plan buildings to fit the 
varied requirements of a modern elementary- school 
program. 
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APPENDIX A: NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCllOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS, 1933 

Officern and Executive Committee, Meinbers, and Advisory Architects, Who Organized ** Functional Planning of Elementary School build- 
ings” In Cooperation with the Office of Education 


('hairman: 

William John Cooper,* I'nited States Commissioner of 
Kclucation, 1929 3^. ^ 

V'tce chairman: 

Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary: 

Alice Barrows, Specialist in School Building Problems, 
Office of Kducation, Washington, D. C. 

EXECI TIVE COMMITTEE 


(The Executive Committee consists of the chairmen of the 11 
regional councils, in addition to the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and secretary) ^ ^ 


New England Region: 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
R. I. 

New York Region: ^ 

Joseph H. Hixson, Director, Division of Buildings and 
Grounds, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Middle Atlantic Region: 

HuBert C. Eicher, Director, Division of School Buildings, 
State Department of Public- Inslruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

South Atlantic Region: 

Charles B, Glenn, Superintendent of Schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Great Lakes Region: 

Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Central States Region: , 

Millard C. Eefler, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln,* 
, Nebr. 


North Central Region: 

Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Miiineapolis, 
Minn. 


Gulf States Region: 

C. M. Hirst, State Coiuinissioner of P^ducation, Little 
Rock, Ark, , ' . 

Northwestern Region: 

Charles A. Rice, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, 
Greg. ’ ^ 


Rocky Mountain Region: 

Homer W^ Anderson, Deputy Superintendent <»f Schools, 
Denver, Colo. ' ^ 

' SicrrcT Nevada Region: 

ViERLiNO Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Sacramento. Calif. 

• Deceased. 



ME.MBERS AND ADVISORY ARCHITECTS 


New P^ngland Region 


(States included — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
^Wfl^tts, Connecticut, Rhode Island) 


Members 

State commissioner: 

Pringle, James, Concord, N. H. 

City superintendents: 

Graves, S. Monroe, Wellesley, Ma^. 
Holmes, Stanley H., New Britain, Conn. 
Stodpard, a. J., Providence, R. I. 

County superintendent: 

Schookboard member: — 

Architect {A, /. A, director): 

Gray, George H., New* Haven, Conn. 


Ex-officio members 


Libby, R. J., State Ag^it for Rural Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Anderson, Erik, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Build- 
ings, Board of Education, Providence, R. I. 


Advisory architects 


Bro®k8, W. F., Hartford, 
Conn. ^ 

Burr, G. Houstqn, Boston, 
Mass. 

Cooper, FAank Irving, Bos- 
ton, Mass*.* 

CaldwelLj_^ Edward B., Jr., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Doane, Ralph H., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hamilton, Lorenzo, Merid- 
ian, Conn. 

Howe and Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Kilham, Hopki^ k Greeley, 
Boston, Mass: 


Pierce, Thomas J. H.. Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Pre^kJe, T. Merrill, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Ritchie. James H., Boston, 
Mass. 

Sturgis, R. Clipston, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sunderland, Philip N., Dan- 
bury, Conn. - , 

Walker, Wm. R., Providence, 
R. I. 

Walsh, Louis A., W^rbury, 
Conn. ^ 
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New York Region 
(State included — New York) 

Members 

State commissioner; 

Graves, Frank P., Albany, N. Y. f 

City superintendents: 

Miller, A. W., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

West, Herbert S., Rochester, N. Y. 

Holmes, Wm. H., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

County Buperintendent: 

ChenIct, Charles H., White Plains, N. Y. 
School board member: 

Wood, Frank H., Chatham, N. Y. 

^Architect (A. /. A. regional director): 

Brockwat, Albert L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ex-officio members 
State school building directors: 

Hixson, Joseph H., Albany, N. VT 
City school building directors: 

Scherer, Francis R., Rochester, N. Y. 
McNeil, Daniel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bbssell, Wesley 
York, N. Y. 

Bley, Lawrence, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Advisory architects 
S., New 


Gordon, Edwin S., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Green, Edward B., Buffalo, 
N. Y.. 


Chamberlain, G. Ho^I 
- Yonkers, N. Y; 

Clark, Carl W., Cortland, 
N. Y. 


o^^d, 
^orJJan 


Cummings, George B., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Delano A Aldrich, New 
York, N. Y. 


Hathaway, Herbert M., New 
York, N. Y. 

King, Melvin L., Syracuse. 
N. Y. 

Randall, James A., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Schmill, Karl, Buffalo, N. *Y. 


Middle Atlantic Region 


(States included— Pennsylvania, New' Jersey, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, West VirginiaJ, j 


Members 

State commissioner: 

Eliott, Charles H., Trenton, N. J. 
City sn^iHntentendents; 

Graham, Ben G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kraybill, D. B., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pickell, Frank G., Montclair, N. J.* 
County superintendent: 

Broome, E. W., feockville, Md. 

School board member: 

Aaron, Marcus, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Architect {A.I.A. regional director): 

Betelle, jAifEs O., Newark, N. J. 




Ex-officio jnembets — State school building directors 


Eicher, HuBert C., State Department of Education, Harris- 
burg, Pa. - , 


Advisory architects 

Brazer, Clarence W^, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Catherine, Irwin T., Phila-. 
delphia. Pa. 

Cutler, Howard W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Barney, W. Pope, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Green, M. Edwin, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Ingham, Charles T., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

South Atlantic Region 

(States included— Virginia, Nortli Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia) 

Members ' 

State superintendent: 

Duggan, M. L., Atlanta, Ga. 

City superintendents: 

Glenn, ChArles B., Birmingham, Ala. 

Kelley, John G., Bennettsville, S. C. 

Hunter, Reid, Atlanta, Ga. 

County superintendent: 

Eleazer, G. Miller, Columbia, S. C. 

School board member: (None.) 

Architect {A. /. A. regional director): 

Adams, F. O., Tampa, Fla. 




N. J. 


J 



Nolting, Win. G., Baltimore, 

Md. .p 

Pringle, Thomas, Pittsburgh, ^ 

Robling, -Dliver j., Pitts- \S 
burgh, Pa. ^ 

Shaub, Henry Y., l^mcaster, 

Pa. 

StOTZ, CiJ ARLES M., Pitt«- 
’ burgh, Pa. 



Ex-officto members — Slate school building directors 

Clemons, S. T., Columbia, Long, Raymond V., Hieli- 
S- mond, Va. 

Graham, J. L., Atlanta, Ga. Martin, J. O., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ledbetter, R. E., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 


Advisory architects 


Martin, Hugh, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Noland, Wm. C,, Richmond, 
Va. 

Northup, Willard C., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 


Sayward, W^m. j., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Walker, Nat G., Ft. Mvers, 
Fla. 

Wilson, Charles C., Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 


Great Lakes Region 

(States included— Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, MichiKan, lllim»is) 
Members - 

Stale superintendent: 

Blair, Francis G., Springfield, 111. 

City superintendents: 

Hill, Henry H., Lexington, Ky. 

Spain, Charles L., Detroit, Midi. ' 

W^iRT, William A., Gary, Ind. 

County superintendent: 

Hall, H. E., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

School board member: 

Murphy, Milton E., Akron, Ohio. 

Architect {A. /. A. regional director): ^ 

Hewitt, Herbert E., Peoria, 111. 


‘ Deceased. 
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Great Laker Region — Continued 

Ex-officio memberH 

State school huilding directors 

Brooker, J. W., fYankfort, Ky. 

T/^asher, Harry M., Springfield, III. 

* City school building directors 

Schulz, George, Detroit, Mich. 

Advisory archiiects 

Childs, Frank A., Chicago, 

Ilk 

I)«iHMEN, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Llewelly.v, Jos. C., Chicago, 

111 . 

^.MacCornack, Walter Roy, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Malcomson, W. G., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Perkins, Dwight H., .Chi- 
cago, 111. 

WiLDERMUTH, JoE H., Gary, 
Ind. 

Garber, Frederick Vi., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Walter, Lincoln, 


^ North Central Region 

, (States included — Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Minnesota, Wisconsin) 

Members 

State Sn pennitendiril : 

GiFFE.v>iW)., Pierre, S. Dak. 

City snpcrintendvntH: a 

Reed, Carroll R., Minneapolis, Minn. ^ 

Potter, M. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Moore, J. G., Fargo, N. Dai. » 
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Covsgiy superintendent: (None.), 

School board member: (None.) 

Huber, JtcoQ Q., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Architect, {A. /. A. regional director) : 

^ Mann, Frederici^M., Minneajxilis, Minn. 

Exroffiicio members — State school building directors 

Challman, Samuel A., St. Paul, Minn. 

Schmidt, H. W., Madison, Wis. 

Advisoj*y architects 

Bissell, Cyrvb, Y., Minneap- Macomber, William 
olis, Minn. 

DeGelleke, G, B., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Enger, E. fi., Minneapolis, 

Minn. , 


K., 

Minneapolis, Minn. ' 
Thomas, Oren, Des- Moines, 
Iowa. 


Central State.'* Regio.v 

(State's included — Nchrasjta, Kansa.s, Missouri, Oklahon^a) 

M ember. 

State, su perintendent: 

Taylor, cThahles, Lincoln, Nehr. 

(Sty superintendents: 

Barbee, F. H., St. Joscpli, Mo. 

Prunty, Merle C., Tulsa, Okla. 

Lefler, Millard C., Lincoln, Ncbr. 

(\ninty superirUendent: ’*• 

Wallace, Dave, Topeka, Kans. , 

Schfyd board member: 

Todd, D. C.< St. Louis, Mo. 

Architect M. /. A. regional director): 

Mann, P'rederick M., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kx-officio members — State school buildir^^ dy-ectors 
Pruett, Ha.skkll, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Advisory architects 

Crakj, Fritz, Lincoln, Nehr. Meoinnis, H. W., Lincoln. 
Friton, Ernest, St.* Louis, Nebr. 

Mo. WlLSO.N, 

Ittner, William B., St. Louis, Nebr. 

Mo.‘ 




Gulf States Region 

(States included — Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 

. Texas) 

Members 

Stale superintendent: 

Hirst, C. M., Little Rock, Ark. 

Cily superintendents? 

RaMsey, j. W., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Crozier, N. R,, Dallas, Tex. 

, Bauer, Nicholas, New Orleans, La. 

County superintendent: * 

Powers’, Sue, Memphis, Tenn. 

School board member: - 

Howie, J, B., Gdlfport, Miss. 

Architect (d. I. A. regional director): 

Furbrinoer, M. H., Memphis, Tenn. 

% 

Ex- 0 ffiicio members— Slate school building directors 

Baker, J. Odell, Little Rock, Eckles, W. G., Jackson, Miss. 

Ark. Horn, J. Fred., Austin, Tex. 

Calhoun, J. B., Nashville, 

Teun. 

Advisory architects 

Almand, John,^ Little Rock, King, Clarence, Shreveport, 
Ark. * La. 

Bassham, T. E., Fort Smitln^ — ward F., Shreve- 
Ark. , port, 1^. 

DeWitt, Roscoe P., Dallas, Payne, Rarry D., Houston, 
Tcx» - Tex. , 

Eichenbaum, Howard, Little Petter A McAnineh, Little 
Rock, Ark. - Rock, Ark. 

Geisecke & Harris, Austin, Phelps, Raymond, San An- 
Tex. ^ tonio, Tex.^^ 

Haralson, J. J., Fort Smith, Thompson, Sanders A Ginic- 


Atk. 

Harding, Tom, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Mann, Wanoer A King, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


cHio, Little Rock^^ Ark. 
Voelcker, Herbert, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. ./ 

Wittenberg / A Deloney, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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NoRTkWESTERN^EOION 

(States included— Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho) 
Members * 

State superintendent: j. 

Davis, Mrs. Myrtle C., Boise, Idaho. 

^ty superintendents: • 

' McClure, Worth, Seattle, Wash. * 

Rice, Charles A., Portland, Oreg. 4 

Pratt, Orville ,C., Spokane, Wash. 

County superintendent: 

Peterson, Fred, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

School b<mrd member: 

Clines, Mrs. G.' M., Portland, Oreg. 

Architect {A. /. A. regional director): 

Ashton, Raymond J., Salt I^ke , Utah.* 

Ex~offi.cio members — City school Building directors 
O’Dell, Matthew, Portland, Oreg. 

Advisory archmects 

CoHAGEN, Chandler C., HHl- P.|radice, Frank H., Jr., 
ings, Mont. Pocatello, Idaho. 

Doty, Harold W., Portland, Thomas, Harlan, Seattle, 
Oreg. Wash. 

Jones, George H., Portland, WhItehouse, Harold C., 

‘ .Spokane, Wash. 

Lawrence, Elus, Portland,' Willson, Fred F., BozeinaiTVv 

Oreg. Mont. 

Naramore, F. a., Seattle, 

Wash. ' 

\ 

I^ocKv Mountain Region 

(States included— Colorado, Wyoming, Utah,’ New Mexico) 
Alembers 

State superintendent: 

Lewis, Inez, Denver, Colo.' 

City superintendents: 

Anderson, Homer W., Denver, Colp. 

Child, George N., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Milne, John, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

County superintendent: 

Ogle, Andrew, Greeley, Colo. 

School hoard member: 

Burgon, Heber J., Sandy, Utah. 

Architect {A, I. A. regional director ) : 

Ashton, Raymond J., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Advisory architects 

Buell, Temple, Denver, Colo. Hoyt, Merrill, Denver, Colo. 

' Frewen, Frank W., Jr., Musick, G. Meredith, Den- 

Den ver, Colo." ver, Colo. 

Hesselden, Louis G., Albu- Williamson, George, Den- 
querque, N. Mex. ver, Colo. 

Sierra Nevada Reiuon 

(States rnckided— California, Nevada, .Arizona) 

aM embers 

State .superintendent : 

Kersey, Vierling, Sacramento, Calif. 

City superintendents: 

Martin, F.' F., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Rose, C. E., Tucson, Ariz. ' 

Gwinn, J^ NL, San Francisco, Calif. 

County superintendent: 

York, .||i) A, San Diego, Calif. 

School board member: 

Baskerville, Harry H., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Architect (A. /. A. regional director): 

Meyer, Fred H., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ex-officio members 
State school building directors 
Hill, Andrew P., Jr., Sacramento, Calif. 

City school building directors 
Evans, F. O., Los Angeles^ Calif. 

Advisory architects 


Allison, J. K., Los .Angeles, 
Calif. 

Austin, John C., Los. ;^ngeles, 
Cajif. 

Chambers, H. C., Los Angeles, 
Calif. ) 

Donovan, John J., Oakland, 
Calif. I 

Hunt, Myron, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Kistner, T. C., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Norman F. Marsh, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Nibecher, . A. S., Jr., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Place, iloY, Tucson, Ari*. 
Powell, Herbert J.,. Iais 
Angeles, Calif.. 

Quayle Bros., San Diego, 
Calif. 


Rutherford, Francis B., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Lesher and Mahoney, Weeks, W. H., San Francisco, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Calif.* 


‘ Deceasefl. 
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APPENDIX B: CITIES IN WHICH SCHOOL BUILDINGS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY ARE LOCATED: 
NAME OF SCHOOL, NAME OF SUPERINTENDENT, AND NAME OF ARCHITECT 


f'ity rin<l Ktalp 


Al^xarulria, La 

Atlanta, Cla 

Aurora, 111 . . . . . 

^altiirmrc, Md. - . . 
*cuiifttHvillc, S. C- 


BirminRhaiTi, Ala. 
I5radf<»nl, Pa 
Bruni|nn, Vt . 
CliL'KtiT, Pa 
Crfscuiit, rtah 


Dallas, T(?x_. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
Dayton, W vo . 

Dunvur, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 


Fairfield, Ala 

Far^o, N. Dak. . 
Fort Smith, Ark. . 

Gary, Ind 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Greenwich, Conn 

Hamilton County, Tenn. 

Hnnnihal, Mo 

Houston, Tex * 

Jackson, Miss.. . 


Jaue;»vil}e, Wis. 
Joplin, Mo*'_ - ! - „ . 
Kansas City, Mo.. . 

K/*nm(irc^ N. 

Knoxvillq, Tenn.. . . 

» 

Ljivcoln, Ncbr 

► LWle R()cl<, Ark.... 
1^)8 An^?oles, Calif. . 
Montclair, J . . 
MiiUirtfYormtn, N. Y. 


Newark, J 

Britain, -Conn.'. 
New C'hstle, Pa . . 

^ N^’w ^)rleans,4L'a'. 

.Newfi^ui, low& 


Omfriia. . .‘_ 

Paaafl^Mia, Calif ^ . 

JPaksaic, 

^Pliila(J.olphia,^*a.. 
Pitt«hunKh» Pa.»_. 

e • 


Name of school 

Superindendent 1 

Architect 

« 

i 

S ! 

4 

Rosenthal . . . _ _ 

W. J. Averv 

Herman J. Duncan. 

j Capitol View ... 

Willis A. Sutton 

G. Lloyd Preacher Co. 

1 C. M. Bard well 

K. D. Waldo 

Jos. C. Llewellyn. 

Canton . . 

David E. Weglein 

Wyatt A Nolting. 

H.D. Harrell. ^ 

Beiinettsville Primary j 

John G. Kelly 

Norwood Elementary 

C. B. Glenn 

Warren, Knight A D^vis. 


James F. Biitterworth 

T. K. Hendryx. 

Frank Lyman Austin. 

Forcstdalc Graded 

Mrs. Flavia C. Partlow _ . : . 

John Wetherill ; 

David A. Ward , — 

Clarence W. Brazer. 

Crescent . - - ^ 

D. C. Jensen 

Ashton A Evans. 

Roger Q. Mills 

N. R. Crozier 

Bryan A Sharp. 

1 Wilhur Wright - I 

Claude V. Courier.. .. . 

Herman A Brown. 

! DhvUin Public — i 

A. A. Davidson . ... 

Everett E. Shores. 

1 Brvaiit- Webster. | 

A. L. Threlkeld. 

G. Meredith Musick. 

Clark 

Frank Codv 

McGrath A Dohman. 

Fortv-third Street. — : 

B. B. Baker 

Denham A Denhani. 

’ Emerson H. Smith | 

J. G. Mx/ten^ - 

Win. T. Kjurke.' 

Trusty. . . - ^ . - .....; 

J. W. Ramsev . 

Perkins, Chatten A Hammond. 

Low Wallace j 

William Wirt 

William B. Ittner. 

Broad Streets. . . 

A. W. Miller.. . 

Tooker A Marsh. 

Cos Col) 

Edwin C., Andrews . 

Giiilbert A Betello. 

Anna B. Lacey.. 

Arthur L. Rankin 

Wm. Crutchfield. 

j Laura J. Pettibone. 

E. T. Miller 

Malcolm S. Martin. 

Wharton Klementary .. 

E. E. Oberholtzer 

Harry D. Payne. 

' Wiiitfield. - 

E. L. Bailey 

C. H. Lindsley. 

i Wilson. . . - * 

I L. R. Creiitz 

Law, Law A Potter. 

! ^f\’est Central . 

J. A. Koontz 

FelL Dunham A Krichn. 

f WMlliaiii Rockhill Nelson 

! George Melcber ... 

Charles A. Smith. • » 

*' Lindi>erg)i Klementary _. 

j F. C. Densberger 

Bcnning C. Buell. 

l^rownlow . - . . 

! Harrv H. Clark . . » 

1 ■- . 

Barber A Me Murray. 

Clinton 

Millard C. Leflcr . 

Meginnis A Schaumlwrg. 

Fori'St Park. 

R. C. Hall 

Thompson, Sanders A Ginocchio. 
A- S. Nibecher, Jr. 

Third St rt'et 

F'rank A. Bouelle.. . 

Bradford. ..... 

Frank G. Pickell. 

Starrett A Van Vleck. 

; School No. 16 - 

i ' • 

William H. Holmes 

Warren S. Holmes^ 

j Hraf^aw. Avenue 

John H. Logan.. . , 

Frank Grad. 

1 l^njainin Franklin - 

Stanl^v H. Holmes . 

Warren S. Holmes. 

.Arllmr McGill „ , 

Clvde C. Green 

Thayer Co: 

Martin Behntiail - !. 

Nicholas Bauer 

E. A. Christy. 

Kmerson i^lough 

B. C. Berg.... . 

Proudfoot, Raw son, Souers A 



Thomas. 

. Jackson 

Daniel Webster..' 

Homer W. Anderson 

. J. A. St'xson. 

! F. A. Henniger A Son. 

Memorial. , . 

FhQd S. shepherd 

1 John Kelly. 

Olara Barfon 

Edwin C. Broonie 

1 InvinT. Catharine. 

. ' Isincoln . 

Ben G. Graham 

Pringle A Robling. o 
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APPENDIX B — Continued 


city anfi Stute 

N ame of whool * 

Puperindendpnt 

Airhitwt 

1 

T 

1 

4 

Pontiac, Mich.. 

Longfello.w Elementary 
John L, Vestal 
Tyson-Schoener 
Frank Fowler Dow 
R. K. Welsh 

James H. Harris. 
Charles A. Rice.. 

■| ' 

Portland, Oreg 

Frank A. Childs. 

Reading, Pa 

George H. Jones, 


Amanda E. Stout 

MuhlenlHTg Bros. 
Francis R. Schen'r. 

Rockford. 111... 

Herbert S. Weet 
Frank A. Jensen... 

- 

Peterson Johns<m. 

Saginaw, Mich... 

Handley 

Chester F. Miller. 

F. H. Barbee 

B. W. Hartley 

alter R. Hepner ^ 

J. M. Gwinn. 

Frantz & Si>ence. 

St. Joseph, Mo... 

Webster 

San Antonio, Tex 

W’oodlawn.. 

Eugene R. Meier. 

San Diego, Calif.. . 

Sherman 

Atlee & Ayers. 

San Francisco. Calif 

Lafayette 

Quayle Bros. 


John Reid. 

San Jose, Calif 

M. R. Trace. . . 

Madison 

Daniel Bagiev 

Sierra Madre Elementary 

Madison 

Walter L. Backrodt 

Frederick F. Martin. . . 
Worth McClure 
Elizabeth Steinlerger 
! Frank E. Allen 


Santa Monica. Calif 

W. H. Weeks. 

Seattle, Wasii .. . 

Sierra Madre, Calif 

Francis B. Rutherford. 
F. A. Naramore. 

South Bend. Ind 

Herl>ert J. Powell. 

! 


Austin A' Siiainhleau. 

South Cabot, Vt . . ^ i 

Cabot.. 1 

Max W. Barrows.. 

G. Carl Alverson. .... 
C. E. Rose 
Merle C. Pruntv 


Syracuse, N. Y 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Washington Irving ... ! 

Sam Hughes 
Sequovah . . 

Joseph Koenig 

Randall A Ve<Idcr. 

Tulsa, Okla... 

Roy Place. 

Two Rivers, Wis. . 

Leland I. Sclmmway, 



rrea u. bishop. . 

Frank A. Childs. 

Waterloo, Iowa. _ 

Hawthorne 

Charles W. Kline 
S. Monroe Graves 
G. Martin ^^arreIl_ 


elleslev. Mass 

L. Allen Kingsburv 
Stevens 

M. B. Clcvelaiul. 

Wenatchee, Wash. 

Benjamin Pn)ctor, .Ir, 

West Lafavette, Ind 

Morton 

F. A. Burtsfield.. 
L. W. Mavberrv. 

L. 8ollx?rg. 
alter Scholder. 

Wichita, Kans. . . 

Alcott 


Glen H. Tliomas. 

Wilmington, Del... 

Mary C. I. Williams. . T 

Wvman 

S. M. Stouffer. 
James J. Quinn 


Winchester, Mass_ * 

Guilbert Betelle. 

Kilham, Hopkins & Grt'eley. 
Boyum, Schul>ert A Si.renson, 
Hall Crews. 

Winona, M;nn.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 

Central 

D. F. Dickerson 

Ardmore .. 

R. H. Latham . . 


i 



o 
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APPFVDIX C: NUMBER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF EACH Tl PE OF SCHQOL ORGANIZATION, BY 

STATES AND REGIONS 


Type or School Organtzatios 


«f 

.‘:ute 




Region ' 

i 

: Usual 

Usual with 

Varia- i Platoon 
atioos 

Activity 1 
program . 

Cooper- 

ative 

Group 

1 Usual, 
Usual with 
1 Varia- 
1 tioDS. or 
Platoon 

Total 

1 


1 




i 

3 

4 i 

C 

7 

% ' 

t 


AUbHtTM 

Aruotm 

Arkansas 

('alifornm 

(‘olora'Jo 

ronruH-tinii 
|>elawarp 
< JeorKiii 
}n>Iian)t 
Illinoi.v 

iOWH 

Kansjis 

I»iiisisiia 

MfirNlanM 

Massachuscll' 

Michigan 
M innes<*ta 
Mi^ssissippi . 
Missituri 
Nel»raska. 

New Jers<?y 
New York 
North (' irolin.i 
North Diikot i 
Ohio 

nklahfima 
( iregon 
F'ennsylvanm 
South Uarolina 
Tennessee 

Texas . . 

Utah . 
Vermont 
^Vashington 
\Vus(x)nsin 
W yorainp 

Total 





S. A 

1 . . 

1 

■ S. N 



1 O.S 


2 


2 

1 

! R. .M 


1 

: N. E 


2 

i .M. A 


1 

! S. A 

1 ;... 


: G L 

H 

2 

0. L 

1 : 

1 

, N. C 

1 

1 

! c. ? • . 

I 


! o..< 

1 1 


M. A 


1 

N E. 

2 . 


C, . L 
N (' 

1 1 
1 

1 

(}. S 

1 


('. S 

2 

1 

C. 

1 1 


1 M A 

1 

2 

, N Y 

t 

1 


1 I 


! S. A 

N. (* 

I 0. L . 

,| c. s... 

i N. \v 
I M. A 
' S. A . . 

O. s. 
0 . s. . 

R M 
N E 
N \V 
N r 
K M 


I 

1 

1 

23 


1 

74 


I s .\, = South Atlantic; S. N.=SieiTa Nevaila; <1. S. = (lulf Stales; K. M.^Rooky Mountain; N. K.*New England; M. A. “Middle Atlantic, O. E. “Great l<akes. N. C.« 
North Central; V. S.=»(’entral States; N. W. = Northwestern; N. Y =New York. 

APPENDIX D: SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN THE STUDY GROUPED ACCORDING TO TYfES OF SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION FOR WHICH THEY WERE PLANNED 


“ Usual” Type 


City and State in w hich huiMings are 
locate^l 

Alexandria, Ua . - 
Benncttsville, S. C . . 

Bradford, Pa . 

Brandon, Vt 

E'airfield, Ala . . 

Hamilton County, Tt*iin. 
Jaclcson, Miss. 

Omaha, NcEr . . 

Saginaw, Mich — 

South CalH)t, Vt . - 

Wellesley, Mass 

Wichita, Kans 

Winchester, Mass. 


Name of .•^hool ImildinE 
Roscrrthal. 

Bennettsville Primary. 
Hobson Place. 
Forestdale Graded. 
Forty-third Street. 
Anna B. Lacey. 
Whitfield. 

Jackson. 

Handley. 

Cabot. 

L. Allen Kingsbury. 
^’Alcott. 

Wvman. 


“Usual With V’ariatio.ns” Type 

City and State in which buildlne-s are 

located Name of school building 

Atlanta, Ga Capitol View. 

Aurora, III C. M. Bardwell. ^ 

Crescent, Utah.. Crescent. 

Dayton, Ohio . . ’ ^ Wilbur- Wrig^ht. 

Dayton,^W\vo - Dayton Public. 

Janesville, Wis , - - Wilson. 

Joplin, Mb.. West Central. 

Kansas City, Mo - . - - - William Rockhill Nelson. 

Kenmore, N. Y - - Lindbergh Elementary. 

Lincoln, Nebr - Clinton. 

Ix>8 Angeles, Calif Third Street. 

Montclair, N. J Bradford. 

New Orleans, La Martin Behrman. 
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“Usual With Variations ’ Type— C ontiniierl 

Citr and State ia which buildl^ are 

located Ncme of school huildidg 

Philadelphia, Pa Clara Barton. 

Pontiac, Mich LongfeUow Elemcntarv. 

I^hester, N. Y Frank Fowler Dow. 

Sierra Madre, Calif Sierra Mad re Elementary . 

Syracuse, N. Y Washington Irving. 

Waterloo, Iowa Hawthorne. 

Wenatchee, Wash Stevens. 

West Lafayette, Ind Morton. 

Winston-Salem, N. C Ardmore. 

Winona, Minn Central. 

“Cooperative Group” Type 
. City and Sute in which buildings are 

located Name of school building 

Glens Falls, X. V Broad Street. 


“Pl.\too.v" Type — C iltiiuu-d 

Tiiy and State in which buildings are 

located Name of school building 

New Britain, Conn Benjamin Franklin. 

New Castle, Pa. .. Artfiur McGill. 

Newton, Iowa . Emerson Hough. 

P^aic,, N. J. Memorial. 

Pittsburgh, Pa . Lincoln. 

Portland, Oreg. Joh,, L. Vestal. 

Heading, Pa . Tyson-Sehoener. 

Rockford, 111.. .a R. K. Welsh. 

Santa Monica, Calif. Madison. 

Seattle, Wash Daniel Bagley. 

St. Joseph, Mo ... Webster. 

South Bond, Ind ... . Madison. 

Tulsa, Okla^. . • Sequoyah. 

Wilmington, Del..:. . ‘ Mary C. 1. Williams. 
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“Platoon” Type 


City and Slate in which buildingr. are 
' located 

Baltimore .... 

Birmingham, Ala 

Chester, Pa. . . 

Dallas, Te.x * . . 

Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich 

Fargo, N. Dak 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

Gary, Ind 

Greenwich, Conn 

Little Rock, Ark 

Knoxville, Tcnn 

Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Newark, N. J 


Name of school building 

Canton. 

Norwood Elementary. 
John Wetherill. 

Roger Q. Mills. 

Bryant- Webster. 

Clark. 

Emerson H. Smith. 
Trusty. 

Lew Wallace. 

Cos Cob. 

Forest Park. 

Brownlow. 

School No. 16. 

Bragaw Avenue. 


“Activity Pr<m;r.\m ‘ Type 


Cit> 'nd Slate in w hich buildings are 
located 



Houston, Tex 

PasRdena, Calif. 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Diego, Calif . 

San Francisco, Calif 

San Jose, Calif 


Ntinic of scluH)l building 
Wharton Kleinentary. 
Daniel Wel)8ter. 

Wood lawn. 

Sherman. 

Lafayette. 

M. R. Trace. 


Schools Planned for Either “Usual”, “Usual with Vari- 
.\TioNs”, OR “Plat()(k\” Type of School Oroanization 


City and State in which buildings are 

located .Name of .school buiMinc 

Hannibal, Mo I^ura J. Pettil>one. 

Tucson, Ariz . Sam Hughes. 

Two Rivers, Wis Joseph Koenig. 


APPENDIX E: EXPLANATION 

1 .\ ORDER that a comparative study of the pro- 
grrams of the 74 buildings might be made, all the 
educational programs were transferred to one form. 
That form was so made that the reader could easily see 
how many classes and grades there were in the school, 
how many rooms, the kind of acti\ities carried on in 
each room, and the location of each class each period of 
the day. For example: 

Km to classes. Because the grades were designated 
in so many different ways, each grade was given a class 
number, e. g., '^Grade lA’’, viith 40 pupils, is “class 1 
“grade IB”, y,iih 40 pupils, is “class 2*\ etc. Under 
“Key to Classes”, the class numbers are in the left-hand 
column and the corresponding grades in the right-hand 
column. 

Rooms. — In the first column of the program each 
room is listed and numbered, and the room is named 
according to the kind of actinty carried on in it. For 


OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

example, in the Platoon school, “homeroom” refers to 
rooms in which snc\\ academic subjects as reading, 
^Titing, arithmetic, and sometimes geography and 
history are taught ; “music”, “art” rooms, etc., refer to 
rooms planned and equipped for the teaching of those 
subjects alone. In the schools of the r.vial type, 
classroom refers to rooms in which all the subjects 
are taught. In schools of the Usual mith Variations 
type and the Actiriiy Program type, “Classroom” refers 
to rooms in which either all the subjects are taught, or 
all but one, two, three, or four subjects ; mu.sic and art 
rooms, etc., in these types of schools are rooms to wliiej^ 
pupils go for these particular subjects. 

The auditorium -gymnasium, auditorium, gyinasium. 
and playjrogiu are not numbered since nrp not 
^“rooms”, but are larger educational units. Since the 
capacity of a school depends upon the number of room.s 
plus space provided in auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
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|)liiyn»oms, it is important to be able to see at a gflance 
tlie number of rooms plui< the number of these additional 
(Mlueational units. 

Teavhec {subject taught ). — This column ^ives the sub- 
ject taught by the teachers in each educational unit, 
it does not pive the number of teachers in the school. 

Per\i)ds. In these columns are given the different 
j)eriods in the school day, and each class is located in 
the room to which it goes each period. In the Platoon 
schools, the periods are the same for every class through- 
(Mit tlm day. In the schools of the L sualf with 

\ 'ariation.Sy and Activity Program types, the periods often 
differ for dilfereiit classes, and they are so designated 
on the program. 

To read a Platoon program, select one class, find its 
location the first two periods, and then glance down the 
figures under the next period until that class number is 
found; follow' this procedure throughout the day. In 
this way it is possible to find out exactly where each 
class is located each period of the day. In schools of 
the other three types, read across the program for each 
class; when a blank space is indicated,, refer to the 
special activity rooms, auditorium, or^ gymnasiums for 
tlic location of the class in these acti^ties at the time 
that its classnKuii is vacant. i 

APPENDIX F: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 
BUILDINGS OF VARIOUS TATES OF SCHOOL 
ORGAN IZ.ATION ACCORDING TO PERIODS OF 
ERECTION 


Tyte ok .'School Ori.amzatiov 


Year buildings wen* 
erei fod ‘ 


I rsuul 
! with 
Varift- 
! lions 


, Coop. 

Pfatoon' iiy piW eralive 
I pram proup 


Usual. 
Usual 
wilh 
Varia- 
t ions, or 
Platoon 




3 

4 

i 1 


\T 

8 




Nurii l»or 


\ 


ToUl. 


13 1 

23 1 


6 ! 

\>i 

\ 

3 

UI32 - 


1 


2 1 



WKW 

H 1 

1 1 


.’1 1 


1 

VXU) . . 
urjvi. ... 

2:^ i 


4 1 

8 

1 1 

li 



U»2S.. . ^ 

7 j 

1 ' 


i 



. 

u«7,. 

s > 

1 ! 

4 1 

.3 : 



\ • 

\ ' 


^ i 



^ 1 

1 1 


lur. 

i ; 

1 ! 

1 1 


V 


I'.KJI 

U ' 

1 ; 

1 

1 




unsi. . 







\ - 

I ‘AM . . 







■ 

lAU.. . ; 

j 

1 












3 






Percent 




I'U * 

4. 1 



7. 1 

1 1 

100. 0 


m\..: . 

lU. 8 

7. 7 

4.3 1 17.9 


3:1.3 

nrjy . , 

IWS ’ " 

ivr27. 

8 

1 42.2 

9. 4 

l.V 4 1 

'771 

43. .1 
21.8 

1 28.0 

1 3.0 

21. 4 

1 00.0 
1 10. 7 


33.3 



10. 8 

7. 7 

17.4 

10. 7 

1 ' la 7 ’ 



IWS 

10.8 

23*0 

8. 7 

7. 1 




urr. 

4. 1 

7. 7 

4.3 




” 3 : 1.3 

1W4 

2.7 

7. 7 


’ 3. 0 

1 



\va 






i • 


IWK . .. 






1 • 


T - 

i.;i 

1 ' ‘ 


1 


i ■ ■ 



Lie- 


APPENDIX G: DEFINITION OF TERMS IN 
TABLES AND CHARTS 

Kdg. — Kindergarten. 

Classrooms. — All rooms, exclusive of kindergartens, special activ- 
ity rooms, and “Other" rooms. 

Special activity rooms. — Roodis planned and equipped for one or, 
at most, two nonacademic subjects, i. e., art, music, nature 
study, science, social science, library, cooking and sewing, 
manual training. 

Other rooms.— Rooms for op>en-air classes, sight-saving, deaf, 
mental deviates, etc. 

Auditorium-gymnasium. — Planned to be used either as an audi- * 
torium or a gymnasium. The gymnasium is on the auditorium 
stage, or the whole auditorium floor is used as a gymnasium, 
or part of the auditorium floor is used as a gymnasium, and 
sej)arated from the auditorium by folding doors. The floor is 
always level. 

Auditorium. — Planned to be used as an auditorium, with stage, 
and level floor and movable or fixed seats, or sloping floor and 
of>era seats. ^ 

G^nasiurn . — Planned for gymnasium and play activities, with 
an 18 or 20 foot ceiling height and often with show'ers. 

Playroom. — A smaller room, with lower ceiling height, and with- 
out showers; used largely by primary pupils. 

Total rooms. — Includes Kindergartens, classrooms, special activ- 
ity rooms, “Other" rooms, but not auditorium-gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, or playrooms. 

Total Estimated Capacity — • 

As given. — This is the capacity based on the educational 
program in use with the number of pupils per class as 
given. This varies fn)m 25 to 44.5 pupils per class. 

At 40 pupils per class. — Same as above except that the num- 
ber of I mils per class for classes in all schools is 40. 

Xumber of cubic feet per pupil on basis of educational program at 
40 pupils per class — This figure is secured by dividing the total 
number of cubic feet in the building by the numl)er of pupils 
according to the educational program in use at 40 pupils i>er 
class. • 
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appendix I: DEFINITION OF LNITS IN “INSTRUCTIONAL” AND 


“NONINSTRUCTIONAL” SPACE 


i'nits I winded in “Iwtrudwial Space" 


Dihns not iiicUide coatrooins and 
\vardrolx?s. 


.S 


room; teachers’ rest room, toilet for teachers’ rest r^m, 
liinchrooiii for teacher’s rest room, locker for teachers rest 
room. 

Does NOT include supply rooms, bookrooms, or store rooms 
which are not directly in the principal’s suite. 

Cafeterias and lunchrooms: 

Does NOT include lunchrooms in open-air suites, or lunch- 
rooms ill teachers’ rest rooms, or separate teachers’ 
lunchrooms. 

Facilities for wraps: 

Coat rooms: 

Docs NOT include coat rooms in kindergartens, or in 
teachers’ rest rooms, or in administrative units. 

Wardrobes: 

Does NOT include wardrobes in kindergartens, teachers’ 
rest rooms, or administrative units. 

Lockers: * 

Does NOT include lockers in connection with gymna- 
siuins^ kindergartens, teachers’ rest rooms, or ad- 
ministrative units. 

Toilets: 

Does NOT include toilets connected with gymnasium 
shower rooms, or kindergarten, or principal’s or teachers’ 
offices, or rest rooms. 

“0//ier” noninstrudional space: 

Corridors, stairways, bookrooms, storerooms (does NOT 
include those in principal’s office), supply rooms (does 
NOT include those in principal’s office), ‘jTaiiitor’s rooms 
(includes janitor’s store room). 

APPFN DIX I • NU MBER OF CUBIC FEET PER PUPIL FOR 74 SCHOOL BUILDINGS HAVING DIFFERENT 
T\ res OF^CHTOI ON THE BASIS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. AT « PUPILS 

PER CLASS 


Clansrooms ... 

Homerooms- . . 

SjRTial activity rooms. . 

“.\ctivity alcoves” or 
Small “ A c t i V i t y 
rooms. ” 

Kindergarten ifhits: 

Include.s kinderKarton room, workrooms, toilets, wardrobes, 
etc., in connection with kindergarten unit. ^ 

Other" rooms: 

■ For oxamiile, lu-alth units, oi>en-air rooms, siRht^savmg 
rooms, roimis for nieiital deviates, etc. 

Auditoriums: 

Im liides auditoriiinufloor, and stage, dressing rooms, bal- 
cony, picture booth, check rooms, ticket offices (in the few 
cases where tlicy exist). 

Gymnasiums:' 

Includes the gymnasium itself, plus showers and toilets, 
looker rooms, gymnasium director’s office, apparatus 
' rooms. 

Playrooms: 

Includes rooms usvd for play usually for younger children. 
These rooms are smaller than gymnasiums, without 
showers, locker rooms, etc. 

Viiifs I winded in ‘‘Nonirtdractional Space" 

Administrative units: 

Includes principal's suite (principals office, clerks omce, 
waiting room, toilet for principal s office, locker for princi- 
pal’s office); doctor’s office, cluiic, niir8C'’s rooms, waiting 


City ari'l Slate 


j NiinU>orof 
! cubic (ect 
j per pupil 
I on basis of 
I etiucational 
1 program of 
i 40 pupils 
IMT class 



Total num- 
bej of cubic 
feet In build- 
ing (includ- 
ing outside 
walls)' 


Ilradford, I’u 
Aiexiintlriii. ba . 
South I’abot. Vt 
Hnindon. Vl 
Jackson. Miss - 


Typp of 
Imild- 
ing 

Total 
rooms 
(includ- 
ing kin- 
dergnr- 
lenl 

Kinder- 

garten 

1 

ClasH- 

rooms 

Home- 

rooms 

1 

Si»ecial 

activity 

rQonis 

••Oth‘’r” 

rooms 

Combined 

auditorium- 

gymnasi- 

ums 

1 

Audito- 

rium 

byra- 

nasl- 

uras 

1 

Play- 

rooms 

1 

4 

5 

1 

7 

S 

1 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 


•CSjL'AL’TYPEda) 


nennell.sville. S. C . . 
Winchester, Ma.ss 
Saginaw, ^fich 
Fairfteld. Ala 
Wellesley, Ma.ss 

Hamilton ('ounty, Tenn 
Omaha, Nebr 
W'ictilta, Kans 


6;w». y 

644. 4 
74 J. 0 
7k;l 3 , 
807. 1 ! 

8.S0. 4 ^ 
862. 5 : 
800.2 1 
896.fi I 
966. 3 I 

l.OLT 4 
1,038.3 , 
l.OflO. 3 I 


203. S36. H 

489 . 819.0 
29 , 681.0 

5 

n»3, 721. 3 

240,648. 6 I 
483,007. 1 1 
OaS. 373 7 
466, 1K3. 5 I 

387 . 520.0 ^ 

324,293,7 
623 . 011 . I j 

378 . 125.0 1 


B 

I) 

E 

('-A 

D 

I) 

B 

A 

C 

C 

c 

A 

A 


868.4 4.550.S63.3' 


8 8 

19 ! 1 18 

Ji 1 

0 fl 

7 i 7 

14 I , 13 

17 I 10 

13 . 1 12 

10 I 1 I « 

8 ' ' 8 

9 ' 1 ' 8 

"Ul 1 ~7 f H8 


o 

ERIC 


..Jj 


FUNCTIONAL, PLANNING 


; 

APPENDIX): NUMBER OF CUBIC FEET PER PUPIL FOR 74 SCHOOL BUILDINGS HAVING DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, ON THE BASIS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, AT 40 PI PILS 
PER CLASS — Continued 


Wenatchee, Wash . 
West Lafayette, I mi . 

Joplin, Mo 

Los Anneles, Calif 

Waterloo, Iowa 

New Orleans, La 

Philadelphia, Pa 

B>Tacuse, N. Y 

Janesville, Wis 

Pontiac, Mich 

Winona, Minn 

Atlanta, Oa 

Kenmore, N. Y. . . . 
Winston-Salem, N. (' 

Lincoln, Nebr..- 

• Montclair, N. J 

Crescent. I'tah. 

Sierra Madre, Calif... 

Dayton, Ohio . 

Aurora, 111 

Rochester, N. Y 

Dayton, W'yo 

Kamsas City, Mo. . . 

Total. . 


- ‘ Olens Falls, X. Y 
l_ 



Number of 
cubic feet 
per pupil 
on basis of 
eilucatlonal 
program at 
40 pupils 
per class 

Total num- 
ber of cubic 
feet in build- 
ing (includ- 
ing outside 
walls) 


PAnUTII 

City and State 

Type of 
build- 
ing 

Total 
rooms 
(includ- 
ing kin- 
den: ar- 
• ten) 1 

Rindcr- 

parten 

1 

Cla.^':- 

rooms 

Home- 

rooms 

Spechl 

activity 

rooms 


“Olhcr” 

rooms 


Com bine* * I 

Buditoriuni l Auilitn- 
gymnasi- 
ums 


rium 


(iyni 

uius 


rioy- 

rmaiis 


I 


“USUAL WITH VARIATIONS" TYPE (23) 


613.6 

270,000.0 

1 ) 

11 

9 




636.9 

611,457.8 

R 

25 

1 1 22 


2 



666.0 

532, 836.3 

(' 

20 

1 : 19 



1 ■ ■ - ■ 

1 . • , ; 

883.0 

847. 733. 0 

(' 

23 

1 

1 22 





961.5 

500,000.0 

B 

14 

1 

12 


1 


' 1 1 

989.2 

1,582 758.6 

B 

49 

2 

35 


9 

3 

! Ill 

1.047. 6 

1,256, 169.0 

A 

35 

1 

29 


5 . 


'■ 1 • 1 

1 1 

1,078. 3 

1. 380, 2:10. 7 

A 

35 

1 

28 


• 4 

2 

, 


1,059. 7 

763.053. 2 

B 

21 

1 

15 


3 

2 

1 


1,131. 2 

588, 272. 5 

B ' 

17 

1 

10 


6 


1 ‘ 

1 

1. 185. 7 

521, 739 1 

A 

13 

1 

10 


2 


ir; 

1 

1 , 202 . 1 

625. 134. 1 

11 

16 

3 

10 


3 



1 

1,279. 6 

1,637.9:11.0 

A 

34 

1 

31 


2 


j. _ 


1,292.9 

517,193.0 

A-C 

10 


9 


1 



1 

1 

1,305. 1 

1,305, 119.3 

B-V 

30 

2 

20 i 



5 

3 

1 


1,312.5 

525,018.0 

B 

11 

I 

9 

1 

j 

, 1 


1 


1, 378, 6 

220. 583. 3 

B-A 

4 


4 1 




* 


1,409.0 

845,415.0 

B 

IS 

1 

i:i 


3 '! 

1 



1,468.0 

1,937, 796. 1 

B 

40 

1 

IS 


20 1 

1 


1 I 
I 1 

1, 474. 3 

1,533, 330. 2 


, 31 

1 

2.5 


5 1 



1 

1,503.7 

902 242. 6 

A-n 

i: ! 1 

11 


2 


1 


1,574. 3 

91,891.8 

1 ) 

fi 1 . 

‘ 4 


2 




2.029. 1 

974,011. 2 

1 ) 

14 ! 

i: 111 


2 


’ ^ ‘i i 

1.147.6 

19.969.91.V8 ' 


401 ! 

23 1 

379 1 

! 80~ 

12 1 ■"■7 



I I 
10 


“COOPERATIVE aKOCP ’TYPK (I) 


1,333. 3 i 800,000.0 


B 


20 


l| 


13 


“PLATOON" TYPE (28) 


Clary, Ind 

407.4 

1 325. 976. 1 

•V ; 

12 1 

1 2 


5 - 




Birmingham, Ala 

492 2 

708, 773. 1 

n 



1 JO 

12 

9 




Dallas, Tex 

506.* 3 

506! 305 ! 0 

B 

20 

1 

i ^ 

* 9 
4 



Tulsa, Okla *. 

611. 3 

586.851. 9 

(’ 

• 19 

2 

1 4 

1 0 

4 




Knoxville, Tenn 

659.3 

527. 519. 2 

B 

19 

1 

‘ 5 

! 7 

6 


1 


Chester, Pa - 

669. 7 

375,069.7 

A 

12 

1 

1 

6 

4 




Little Rock, Ark 

785. 6 

502,808.4 

R 

11 


8 

I 4 

2 




Reading, Pa . 

796,45 

1,115. 180. 7 

A 

33 

1 

18 

1 5 

R 

3 




Newton, Iowa 

799.0 

447. 470. 8 

A 

13 

1 

4 

4 





New Castle, Pa 

825. 1 

462, 109. 7 

H 

11 

1 


' 4 

6 


1 


South Bend, Ind 

869. 4 

1.008, .524. 4 

B 

2.5 

1 

12 

8 

4 




Seattle, Wash 

873. 0 

698.412.6 

B 

10 

1 



g 




Detroit, Mich . . . . 

884. 8 

1. 167,951.6 

B 

30 

2 

4 

12 

• 4 9 

3 



Fort Smith, Ark 

895. 0 

501,212. 1 

C 

12 


2 

6 

• 4 




Oreenwich,-Conn . 

896.0 

1,039,426.5 

B 

31 

2 

17 

5 

7 




Newark, N. J. 

901.8 

1 . 19a476. 1 

R 

29 

1 

0 

L5 

11 




Wilmington, Del 

902. 2 

1.371.428.5 

B 

34 

1 

12 

12 

8 

. 1 



New Britain, Conn 

919. 3 

698. 737. 1 

B 

21 

1 

8 

5 

7 




Denver, Colo 

927. 1 

964. 2R5. 7 

r 

23 

2 

4 

10 

7 


- 

Passaic, N. J 

933. 7 

1,904, 761.9 

B 

48 

3 

5 

25 

15 



Portland, Oreg 

943.2 

1,169,611.3 

B-A 

27 

1 


16 

10 

! 


Fargo, N. Dak.. 

977. 5 

508, 333. 3 

A 

11 

1 


6 

4 



Pittsburgh, Pa 

1,032. 0 

701, 774. 5 

A 

16 

1 


7 

0 

2 



Mount Vernon, N. Y 

1. 112. 5 

890. 069. 6 

B 

19 

2 


H) 

7 




St. Joseph, Mo 

1, 182. 2 

662,065.3 

B-A 

12 

1 

3 

5 

3 


1 


Santa Monica, Calif 

1,225. 9 

784,616.0 

r 

15 ! 



R 

5 

4 



Baltimore, Md . 

1.233.J2 

1,677,279.8 

H 

34 

1 

9 1 

1 1 

] 1 

2 


Rockford, 111 . 

i,:iio.‘n 

681,290. 1 

A 

11 1 

1 

2 

5 

3 


1 1 

ToUf 

867.4 

23,178,321.6 


603 

1 3Z 1 

«14S 

2.17 i 

173 

16 

6 ' 



' 1 

1| 


t 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

si 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

ll' 

IJ 

27 I 



1. 

, 

I * 

1 

1 

— ^ • 


2 

1 

1 

" 1 

t 1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 




2 

19 I 


"ACTIVITY PROGRAM” TYPE (fi) 


Ban Antonio, Tex . 

Houston, Tex 

San Jose, Calif 

San Diego, Calif 

Pasadena, Calif 

San Franc^co, Calif.. 

Total! 


.r 


583. 1 
667.0 
901. 8 
996.4 
1, 163. 4 
If095. 0 

37:1,317.2 
487. 483.*5 
541,086.9 
797, 189. 4 
997,316.8 
1,09.5.958.0 

B 

C' 

(' 

(' 

C 

R 

16 

19 
16 

20 
2:1 

30 


16 

17 

14 

19 

20 
24 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

933. ll 4,292,351.8 


124 

6 1 no 


I i 

I 

1 < 

I I 


SCHOOLS PLANNED FOR EITHER “USUAL", “U 8 UAL WITH VARIATIONS”, OR "PLATOON” TYPE ( 3 ) 


Tucson, Arir.; 

Usual 

Platoon 

Hannibal, Mo. (U-Var.).. .. 
Two Rivers, Wis. (U-Var.).. 

Total A 

Hannibal, Mo. (Platoon) 

Two Rivers, Wis"'. (PlatoonL 
Total 





— 


1 








577.9 

277, 419. 3 

C 

12 


12 






1 

j 

433.4 

277.419.3 

C 

12 



" ’ H 

4 






1 . 012 . 1 

526,315.7 

B 

n 

1 

10 


• 2 



■* 

r 


1,065. 1 

468,656.7 

B 

13 

1 

10 

i 

! 2 

• 



1 

1! 

1.038.6 

994.972.4 

26 

, 2 

20 


^ 



21 2 , 

773.9 

526,315. 7 

B 1 

1 13 

_ 


” T| 

_ 



■ ■ 

1 1 


689.2 

468^656.7 

R 1 

1 13 

1 


6 1 

4 




1 1 

1 ii 

731.5 1 

1 991,972.4 

26 

2 1 


U| 

H 


! 

1 2 1 

1 /I . . 


I As riven by the archltecta. 

* Exclusive of classroom In bungalow. 


* There are two special activity rooms but they are in bungalow.s. 

« Inc^ded in the floor plans but not erected at Ifie time the study was made. 
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APPI NDIX K- ESTIMATED CAPACITY, INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN AND “OTHER*’ ROOMS, OF 
74 SCHaiL BUILDINGS, HAVING VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, ON THE B.vSIS 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AT 40 PUPILS PER CLASS 


Total capacity. Inclu- 
sive of kindergarten 
and “other” rooms; 
on l>asis of eiluca- 
tlonal program at 40 
j)Uj»lls i>er class 


Facilities provided 




'iiy Hii'l State 

Numlwr of 
pupils j 

Nunil^er of 
clas.'^.s 

Total 
rooms 
(includ- 
ing kin- 
dergar- 
ten) 

Class- 

rooms 

Home- 

rooms 

Special 

activity 

rooms 

/ 

“Other” 

rooms 

Kinder- 

gartens 

Comhine<l 

auditori- 

um-gym- 

nasiunis 

Audito- 

riums 

‘ Qymna 
stums 

Play- 

rooms 

1 

2 


,4 

ft 

6 

7 

i “ 

9 

lO 

11 

12 

13 


“USUAL” TYPE (13) 


South ('jtlioi. \ i 

40 1 

1 i 

1 , 

1 

.... . 1 

Brandon, Vt . 

\m 

4 1 

4 

4 1 


Jack.Hon. Miss 

240 

fi 

6 

6 1 


Bennettsville. S (* 

‘2SO 

7 

7 

/ ' ..... i 

Bradford. Fa 

320 

8 

8 

■ ^ 

1 

JTamiltnn County. Tcnn. 

320 

8 

8 

8 ' 


Wlchita. Kans 

360 

9 

9 

8 1 


Wellesley, Mass 

400 

10 

10 

9 i 


Falrneld, Ala 

.*>20 

13 

13 

12 


Winchester, Ma.ss 

.VM) 

14 

14 

13 

|. 

Omaha, Nehr 

600 

15 

1.5 

14 

1. 

Saginaw. \)k-h , . 

680 

17 

17 

10 


Alexandria, La. . .. 

• 760 

19 

19 

18 

---j- 

ToUL 

5,240 

1 131 

1 ¥ 

131 

118 

1 


M- 


•USUAL WITH VARIATIONS” TYPK (23) 


Cre.scent. Utah . 

UM) i 

4 

4 


4 

Dayton, Wyn .. 

Winston-Salem. N. U . 

160 

400 

4 

10 

6 

10 

w 

4 

9 

Montclair. N. J ..... 

4tK) 

10 

11 


0 

Wenatchee, Wash 

440 

n 

II 


9 

Winona. Minn . 

440 i 

11 

13 


10 

Kansa.s (Mty. .Mo . 

4H0 

12 

14 


11 

Waterloo, Iowa 

520 

13 

14 


12 

Atlanta. Ga 

520 

13 

16 


10 

Pontiac. Mich 

5*Jt) 

^ 13 

17 


10 

Rochester, NY - . 

6(M1 

15 



14 

Siemi Madre. Uulif 

600 

15 

jT 


13 

Janesville. Wis. .. * . . . 

7-20 

18 

21 


15 

Joplin. Mo 

80) 

20 

• 20 


19 

West Lafayette, Ind 

960 

24 

25 


22 

liOS Angeles. Usillf 

960 

24 

1 26 


7i 

Lincoln, Nehr - • 

1. 000 

25 

30 


20 

Aurora, 111 .j. 

i.mo 

26 

31 


25 

Philadelphia, Pa . 

J. 200 

30 

35 


29 

Kenmore, N . Y 

1. •2>Hi 

32 

34 


31 

Syranuse, N. Y 

1. ‘280 

32 

3.T 


28 

Dayton, Ohio^ 

1. 3*20 

33 

40 


18 

1. 600 

40 

. 


.35 

Total 

17. 400 

435 

497^ 

380 


12 


^ 

■‘PLATOON” TYPE (28) 


Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hockfonl, III 
Nevv Uastle, I’a 
' Fort Smith. Ark . . 
St. Joseph, Mo 

Chester. Pa. . . 

- Newton. lovra 
Lit Mo Rock. Ark 
Santa Monica, ("alir 
Pittsburgh, Pu. 


New Britain, ('onn ^ 
Gary. Inil . - 
Seattle, Wash . 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Tulsa. Okln 

Dallas, Tex - 

Denver, Colo. - 

South Bend, I ml 
Greenwich, Uonn 


520 

13 

11 

i 

6 

' 4 . 

5'2U . 

. 13 

11 

2 

5 

3 . 

5‘iO 

500 

14 

11 


4 

fl . 

14 . 

12 

2 

6 

4 . 

5^ 

14 

12 

3 

5 

3 . 

560 

14 

12 

1 

6 

4 . 

560 

14 

13 

4 

4 

3 

610 

16 

14 

8 

4 

2 . 

640 

16 

15 


6 

. 5 

680 

17 

16 


7 

6 

760 

19 

21 

8 

5 

7 

800 

800 

20 

12 


7 

3 . 

20 

19 

7 

6 

6 |. 

800 

20 

10 

5 

7 

fl 1. 

’ 800 


19 


10 

7 

960 

24 

19 

4 

0 

4 < 

1.000 

25 

20 

6 

0 

4 i 

1.040 

26 

23 

4 

10 

7 1 

1. 160 

29 

25 

12 

8 

4 

1. 160 

29 

31 

17 

6 

7 ! 


> Dow not include 1 classroom or 2 sIh*cIh 1 activity rooms in bungalows. 
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APPENDIX K: ESTIMATED CAPACITY, INCLyDING KINDERGARTEN AND “CnTTFR” Rnn\4«: nr 
JfSOTOOL BUILDINGS. HAVING VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANI^AT^ ON 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AT 40 PUPILS PER CLASS-Contimal:d 


City and State 


Total capacitv, inclu- 
sive of kiDoergarten 
and “other” rooms; 
on basis of educa- 
tional program at 40 
pupils i>er class 


dumber of 
^ pupils 


Xumber of 
classes 


FAt lI.ITIKS rROVIDtU 


Total 
rooms 
(Includ- 
ing kin- 
dergar- 
ten) 


2 

-V 


Class- 
nxmi s 


Home- 

rooms 


Siwial 

activity 

rooms 


“Other*' 

rooms 


Kinder- 

CornbiniHi 
auilitori- j 

.Vuiiiio- 

gartens 

iim-gyni- ( 
na-olums , ' 

riuin^ 

9 

10 

1 1 


Portland, Oreg 

Newark, N. J 

Detroit, Mich. 

Baltirnore, Md 

Heading, Pa 


“PLATOON** TYPK C28) - Toot innod 


Birmingham" Ala 
Wilmington, Del. 
Passaic, N. J 


Total.. 


26,000 I 


240 
320 
320 
360 ! 
4a) I 

440 I 
520 i 
040 


31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 
38 ; 
51 ' 


668 I 


603 I 




16 

10 



2 : 

L'i 

II 



4 1 

12 

t) ' 

3 1 


9 i 

II 

; ‘ 

2 ' 


IX 

5 

6 : 

1 


12 I 

12 

9 


. 

12 j- 

12 

• X 1 

1 [ 

1 

I 

5 1 

25 

' 15 





' 

' ; 

. ii 

! 

145 1 

237 

173 

16 1 


I 


32 I 




VI A 




••(■OOHKHATIVK llUUfl’- TVl'K (h 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


San Jose, Calif 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Houston, Tex 

San Diego, Calif... 

Pasadena, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif. . 


1 

j 

, 1 

i;i J ' 6 ! ... 

^ \ i' 1 

1 

1 

< 

i *• A ('TIVITV t 





Totol. 


600 

640 

720 

HOO 

840 

1.000 


I 


4,600 


SCHOOLS PLANNED FOR EITHER “I SCAL 


15 

16 

14 

1 

• 1 

L.: 

1 

^ 

— 

, 

16 

16 

16 



1 


- , ... 

1 


18 

19 

17 




1 



1 



1 

.... ! 

20^ 

20 

19 




1 

1 



• ! 

2l 

21 

20 




1 


1 


25 

30 

24 


•I 1 

1 

2 


1 


115 

124 j 

110 j 

1 

' i 

7 1 


6 

' 

.» 

1 


r.srAi. 


WITH VARIATIONS’*. OR “PLATOON * TVPI 


Tucson, Arlr.; 

(Usual) 

(Platoon) . , 


Two Rivers. Wl8.'(U-Var) 
Hannibal, Mo. (U-Var) 


Two Rivers, Wis. (Platoon) 
Hannibal, Mo. (Platoon) 


480 

640 


440 

520 


ToUI. 


680 

680 


1,360 


I 

12 j 
16 


II I 
13 


I 


10 j 
10 


2 I 


V 




7Q - * ^LEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

appendix L-1: TWO RIVERS, WIS., EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE JOSEPH KOENIG ELE 

’ GRADES 1-tt-lO 

(Key to glasses: Class 1, lAi; class 2, IB; class 3, 2A; class 4, 2B-3A; class 5, 


No. of room 
anil riKim use<l 


1. Cla.'i'^rfKim . , lA. 


2. ClassrcKim . IB.. 


3 ClaKsriKiin 


2A . . 


4. Chissroorn 


fl. ClassriKUii . , HM - . 


fl. Classroom. ; 4AHB-. 


7. Classroom. 


.! ,v.. 


8. Classroom. 


> lA rcfiTs to the gra<le. 


er|c 


Class I 
no. 

Day ^ 

j 



r 

• 

t 4 1 

■ — *1 T 

<»s . 1 

1 

« 


1 , • 

9.-00-9:20 

9:20-9:60 

1 

-Monday. . 

Reading 

Numbers 


Tuesday. . . 

...do 

do 


Wednesday. 

do 

..'..do 


Thursday 

do 

do 


Friday 

Penmanship. . 
900-9:20. 

do 

9:20-9:96 

2 

.Monday.. . 

•M usic - 

9.00-9:16 

Reading 

9:16-9:46 


Tuesday... 

Mu-sic'-x- 

Art 



9.-00-9:30 

9:20-9:96 

] 

Weilnesday. 

Pcnman.« 5 hip. 

Reading 

1 1 

Thursilay 

.(io . 

900-9:25 

. -.do 

9:25-9.'45 

! ! 

Friday 

M usic 
9jOO-9:35 

Penmaaship 

9:25-9:45 

: :i ' 

Monday 

Arithmetic... 

Heailing 

j t Tuesday... 

. .do 

..do 

i ! 

1 1 

Wednesday. 

. ..do 

do 

i 

Thursday 

. ..do 

do 

1 

Friday 

do 

9.00-9:15 

do.—.. 

9:15-9:90 

' 4 

Monday . 

Rending 

Reading ... 


Tuesday 

do. 

do — 

1 

Wedne.sday. 

! . /lo .. - 


1 

'nmrsday 

^do . 

! -.do 


Fr day 

-do . 

1 9:00-9:35 ^ 

1 Arithmetic 

1 9:25-9:45 

r, 

j .Monday . 

1 Music 


Tuesday J 

1 do 

! .do. .. 


1 ''x 

1 9:0(h9:90 

1 9:90-9:45 

1 

1 

AVedrtpJHjay 

! 

.Vritlin elic. 

s 

j Reading '.. 


'1 liursilay 

; .do. 

do .’ ' 

i 


9i'0-9:35 

! 9:?5-9:45‘ 

1 

; Friday 

Arithmetic. . 
8:90-900 

j Mii.'^ic 

1 9O0-9:9n 

j 

Monday . 

Mu.'iic. ... 


1 

Tue.sday . 

1 

.....do..:. .. 


1 

j Weiinesday 
1 ■I'liilrsday 

tio ... 
. . . d()..\ 


1 

I Friday ... 

do-.-l . 


1 


8:90-9:15 

9:15-9:15 

1 7 

Mdnday.- 

. IJiistury 

Spelling 

* i 

lb 

Tuesday. . 

Art 

du 


Weilnesdaj 

llisiory.- 

do 

i 

Thursilay 

- do.... 

do. -. 

• lo. .. 


Friday . 

do 


i Monday. - 

do 

., ill) .. 

1 


Tiicwilay . . 

. Art 

do... 


Wednesilaj 

f History 

.. do.. 


Thursday 

. . do 

. do 

<lc. 

Friday .. 

do 

do 



• 




• 

• ^ 






Subjects bt ^'EBIo^s 


9:^l0.-00 
Physical ed 
udilioD. 

...do 


do 

do 


do 

9:S5-9:50 

Reading 

9:45-W.-00 

Health 

and lava- 
tory. 


9:Sf)-9:90- 

Reading 

do 

9:^5-10:00 

Milk.. 

9:^5-10:10 

Music ; 

do 


W.-OO-IO.'OS 
Recess.. -A... 


do 


do 

do 


W.-00-10:If 
Reading 


9.\‘>O-I0.-00 ’’ 

Milk 

l0.i)0-10:SO 


W.^-W:SO 
Reading 


..do.. 


do., 

do.. .. ' 

10:15-10:90 

Heading 

10 . 00 - 10 ^ 


lh:90-19:i,5 
Readings . . 


10:90-10:60 10:50-11:00 

Music - 1 Stories 


11.00-1.08 
Lunch 


..do.. 


do 

do 


10:90-10:^0 

Numbers 


9:60-1000 
Milk 

do.': 


1000-10:90 10:50-10:50 

Reading 


10:10-10:90 , 


...| do 




.do 

9:90-9:^B 


9:^1000 

hn.V...... 


9:i5-l0:10 
English.. ,* 

.do.. - 

9;i.'i-}0:00 
Kq^lish. . 

9:15-10:10 

English.. 

I 9 i.5-10: 10 
English 

! 9:90-10.00 1 
. Language 
! and |>en- 
I manship. 


do... 


. . <Io ... 
do . . 

. do 

9:95-lO:fO 

.\rilhmetic. . 

. do 

do. .. 

lio 

do . 

I do — 

! ..,.-.0 

I . . lio .. . . 

do . - - 

1 do 


10: 10- 10:90 

"Tenrhanship. 

. ..do... 

1000-10:90 

i (i^rai)hy.- 

10:10-10:90 

! Penmanship. 


10:90-10:95 

Re<^. 

■ do. 


do 

<lo 

....do 

■ 1000-^0:15 
Numbers. ... 
Art 

V^iicftbulnry . 
..S'nmliers 
ViK*ahulary 


• 10:^5-11.00 
Reading 


10:90-10:40 

Numbers. . . 

- -do 

10:50-11.00 

Reading 

10:9.5-10:40 

Reflection . 

.do. .. . 


.do 

. .^.do.. 

...do. -. . 

10:15-10:95 

Penman-ship 

do. 

.?-.do . 

.do 

.do 


-.do 


do * 

---.do 5 


do 

10: .^10:50 
S|)elling... . 

1100-1:10 
^unch 


1 •10:96-11.00 
1 Geography 
' -do 

• 1100-11:90 

Spelling. 


10:90-10:95 i 1005-11.00 
Lavatory., ,.l <leography. 


10:30-10:65 
Lavatory . 
do .. 

10:90-11.00. 


Heading 

10.00-10:25 
Study hL-ito- 
ry. 


1000-10:16 
Study hi.sto- 
ry., 

1000-10:25 
l^ludv hLsiory 

. ..«!o 

. -doj*..- . . 

10:20-10:26 
Recess 


-.do 

. do.’ 

. do^.. - 
^;..do....^ 
..‘do 

.-do 

. do 

. .do 

..do.... 


-do. 


10:26-10:90 

Recess. 


10:16-11.00 

Art 


10:25-10:90 

Recess 

. . do ... 
...do... 


10 : 26 - 10:40 

Arithmetic 

...do... 

. . do 

... do... 

do. 

...do.... 

. do . 

. do 

viiv. . . 

i...ilo 


Spelling 

10:90-10:45 

Health. . 


11.00-11:48 

Arithmetic 


10:90-10:45 

Health. 

- - do 

. . do 

10 : 40 - 11:10 
Reading ... 

..do 

do 

. do ... 
do: 

. ,. do 


10:40-10:50 
St»elling. . 

. -do... 

11.00-1:10 
Imnch. . 

10 : 40 - 11.00 
; Penmam'ihip 
' -do 


. .-do. 

. . do 

.do ... . 

10:95-10:50 
1 Numbers. . . 

. do 

.do.. - 
.do . 
do. 

11.00-11:30 

Sjielling 

Arlthinetlc 

I 11:90-1:15 

Lunch - . 

1 1\00-11:.90 

\ Siielllng. 


Penmanship 


10:15-1 1:48 
Arithmetic 


11 : 48 - 1 : 10 
launch 


..do... 


do. .. 

do 


10:50-11:00 

Health. 

1:10-1:90 

Penmanship 


10:50-1100 
Health. 
do. 

1:10-1:90 

Arl.. 

j 1100-11:15 
Reading 

' ..do.. . 


■ -do. 

' . -do... i 

i 

. ..do. .. , 

1.0:50-11:1(1 \ 
. Music ^ 

' do I 

I .. .do -. I 

I do I 

, . do 


11:90-1:16 

Lunch 

do. 

1:15-1:45 
Heading — 


I-iinch . . 


i 


.do.. 


11 : 48 - 1:10 

Lunch . * 


do 

do.... 

do.4... 

.doj... 


10:15-11:48 

-Ariinmetlc. 

1 . . -do 

do 

11:10-11:95 
^lusic 

. ..do. 


Art - . - - 

Mu-sic- 

do.. 


I 


Art 

Music. . 


1:10-1:40 

Geography. 

11 : 48 - 1:10 
Lunch — - 
do. . 

...do...... 

11:95-11:48 
Story - - — 

Penmanship 

Art - 

Story 

do 

Penmanship, 

Art . . 

Story 


:U 




© 


. FUNCTIONAL PLANNING 71 

MENTARY SCHOOL FOR 1 WEEK; “USUAL WITH VARIATIONS” TYPE QF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

CLASSES, 12 ROOMS t 

»B; class ft, 4A-4B; class 7, 5A; class 8, 5B; class 9, 6A; class 10, OB) 



do , . 

do.... 


do. 

. . _.do.. .. 


do 

do.... 


do 

1 do 



/;/5-/;45 
Reading 

1 1:45-1.-00 

; -Arithmetic... 

g.-00-f:S5 

do 

' S[)elling 


lU5~tfO 
Penmanship. . 

i g:10-t:15 
Lavatory 

g:lS-*:S5 

-Arithmetic...; 

I:t5-t:4S 
Reading 

l:45-t:O0 
Arithmetic. .. 

gm-t:so "j 

do 

' do .' 


1:10-1:40 

Geography 

% 

' ’ l:40-tK)5 ; 

Spelling ' 

gM-g:tO , 1 
Penmanship. 1 

1 I:40-g.i)5 

1 Si>elling . . 

' g.-06-t-gp 
Penman-ship ' 

g:gO-g:gS \ 

Recess ' 

1 

j i:t0-t:40 

; Geography 

do 

do: 

I:40-g.-05 1 

Spelling ' 

do 

do... .'... 

g.-os-g.go 

Penmanship. 1 
? <io 

! i!:48~!:I0 

1 Lunch 

1 i 

1:10-1:40 \ 
(leography...J 

l:40-g:10 

lAnguage..-. 

!.....do ' 

do ^.. 

do 1 

do 

<io.... 

. . -.*,do 

.. .-do 

do 

do 

j 

do 

do 1 

do ! 

do 

do .....T. 

-.!..do 1 

do ' 

! do 

1 do 

...do ' 

do 

do ' 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

...^.do. 



Kemlinir . 

■ •" iW-t.h'i 
Art.. 

, Vficflbiilarv 
! Art . . 

i Activity,. 


Music. 

^.■oo-r-fo 

Mj^»Hl uropniin 

History . Heailini; 


g:^5-Si)0 

History KenHini: 


Recess i HLsiory.. , 

— do I do 

do do 


t:y»-g:S0 
\ature study 


.5.00-, 

Headinir. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 


t:S0-S:(ni 


« ^ ?l 


' t 


reniiianshil* 


Health. 

Do. 


Do. 


I.anpuaL'o. 


l.anpuapc. 

Do 


.'^I'cllinp 
. do 

F.-.5.S 

Reading . 


Si>eUiiip , 


..‘.■on ;. / ; 

l.impuai:!- 

Do. 

f..50 i:) ] 
-Mii-'ic. 


.liift ■?.•/ ■> 
Lanpuapo. 

Readinp 

.do 

do .... 

•lo 

• do . . 


».-;5 

.am \i5 

?. 7/5 'i.ifi 

Reading 


Si»elling. 

d,.d|’ 

.lo 

Do. 

do . 

do 

Do. 

do. 

do 

Do. 

.do . 

..fo' 

1 »«.. 


S:00-S:30 

Penmanship and 
I .;-i study. 

HLstory i study and activities 

Peomanship Health. ! Do. 

<lo ! Do. 

Kea<Hnp ' ' Do. 

Nature study I . Penmanship and 

I ! •‘‘iiuiy. 

History.. . .<tu<ly amiactiNilies. 

Penmanship Health . ' Do. 

. -<lo Do. 

Reading.,^...' , Do. 


1 


' J 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


\ 


\ 


. . APei NDlX L-1: HVO RI\ ERS W IS.. EDUCATIO.NAL PROGRAM FOR THE pSEPH KOENIG ELEMEN 


« OKjlDES 1-6-10 

(Key to classes; Class 1, 1 A •; class 2, IB; class 3, 2A: class 4, 2B-3A; class 5, 




Xi 

So of 

Teacher 

las* 

^ Dtv 



Si EJECTS BV 

Periods 



1 

and r'Rjrn u.v?d 

of ^rade-- 

no. 

^ • 







I 

1 

2 

1 

1 i 

1 

A 

7 


f 

It 

11 

IS 





H:.iO-9:W 

9:5f)-l0:l0 

10:10-10:30 

, 10 .30-11.00 

ll.f)0-ll:50 

1130-11:50 

i 

11:50-1:10 , 1 

'j < 

*\\ . 

y 

Monday. .'^ludy. 

.Arithmetic. 

.‘^[telling 

.Music 


Naiuresiudy 

Penmanship 





, M:V)-9:I0 

9:l(h9:.50 




11.00-11:50 

11:50-1:10 

1:10-1:55 




Tuesday.. .-^tudy 

Arithmetic 

do...- 

- do 


Art . 

Lunch 

(ieogrtrphy.. . 




fipj-u.-'pj 

We«lnft^lay 

9:00-9:50 

9:50-10:1(> 
S[>e)lmg.-'. . . 

10:10-10:30 

10:30-11.00 

• JI.OO-11.30 

11:50-11:50 

1130-1:10 




Arithnlelic. .; 

I^ealth 

Story hour . 

Study.. 

Penmanship 

Lunch. . : . . 





H:.9}-9:W 

• i 

1 


11.00-11:50 , 

11:50-1:10 

1:10-1:5S 




Thursday .<mdy 


. do 

. ..do 


.\ri 

Lunch . . . 

(leograpby... 

11:50-1:10 j 





bo 

1 

■ 1 


11.00-1130 

11:50-11:50 




Frid.'iy do . . 

.. do.... ... 

Music : 



Penmanship . , 

Lunch j 

:•) naN>r(>ora. 

. 6B 

10 

Monday. do. 

do 

.. . do 

do j 


do 

do. 

do 1 


{ 



9:10-9:50 


1 


11 5JJ-11'.50 

11:50-1:10 

1:10-1:55 i 


1 


'Tue.>day. .^tudy 

.Vrithmeiic. 

do 

do... 


Art 

Lunch 

Geography, j 





9.-<M^9:5f) 




i ll:00-ll:.¥) 

11:50-11:50 \ 

11:50-1:10 | 




W i-lnesilay 

Arithmetic 

....do. 

Health . 

Story hour . 

Study.- 

Penmanship . 1 

Lunch. . - ' 




. . W 

•<:50-9:50 




i'i9Xhll:50 

• 11.:50-1:10 

) .10-1:55 ! 




Thur'^day .■^ludy 

ArithmeHc 

.. do . 

. do. . . 


Art... . 

Lunch . . 

Geography .. 




Krtfur, .|h 

A •>'’ 

^I4)nday . 





11.00-11.30 

11:50-11:50 

. 11:50-1:10 \ 




do. 

. do.... 

•Music.. . 


Naturesiutly 

Penmanshii> , 

Lunch ! 

11 I.iMrary 

Tihriiry 









Tues«lay 
\N>flnes<lay 
Thursday 
Friday 











I J A (• t ; •. ! I y 



.At today.. 








r<Kim 



Ti^eMay. . 











Wedne^lay j * 

Thurstlay 

Friday.. 








AuditoruKii 

AudHo- 


'%londaf‘‘. 









rium. 


Tuesday 
NVeilctestlay , 
Thurstlay. ' 
Friday 




\.- 


• . 

, i 





9.00-9:50 \ 

i 9:90-9:iS 

9:i5-IO.iJO 

10:10-10:30 

10.00^10:50 \ 

!’ '10: 30-1100 

; 11:10-11:55 ] 

Gynina'iiini 

( lynm^- 
tiuin 


-Monday.. 

Tues«lay 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

. 8' 

1 


6 : 

4 


3 

2 ‘ 

8 





\Ve*lnes<lay 

6 


4 

1 3 

1 -. 2 

5 

[ 7 




Thurxlay 

6 

4 

4 


' ^ . 

8 

j 




Friday . 

§ i 

4 

4 

' 3 

8 



Pbytjrounl 


.\fo6ilay . 
Tuesday - 
\\>lnes<lay 
Thursday 
Friday 


■ Refers to ebs.s nunit>er • Kly to classes 


4 I 




^ t 


ERIC- 
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FUNCTIONAL PU\NXING 73 


TARY SCHOOL FCR 1 WEEK; “USUAL WITH VARIATIONS” TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANTZATIOX-Con 


CLASSES, 12 ROOMS 

3B; class 6. 4A-IB; class 7, 5A; class 8. 5B; class 9. 6A; class 10. OBJ 



0 Subjects by Berio ds 


13 

14 

li 

.. 


18 19 

1:10-1:55 
Geography . . 

l:S5-t:l5 

I^anguage. 

5:15-5:50 
- Recess ' . 

5:50-5:.50 
Reading 

5:50-3 .-in 
History. 


l:S5-gj0L 
Languagf*'. . 

g:l5-g:g0 
. Recess 

5:50-5:50 
. Reading ... 

5:50-3:50 
. History. 



1:10-1:55 
Geography 

, ^l:55-g:I5 
Language . . 

5:15-5:50 
. Recess 

5:50-5:50 J 
Reading 

5:50-3:50 , 

History. 


l:55-g:15 
Language 

5:l5-f:gO 
Recess 

5:50-t:50 
- Reading 

5:50-3.30 
. History. 



1:10-1:55 

Geography 

do 

1:55-5:15 
. Language 

do 

5:15-5:50 
- Recess *. 

do '. . 

5:50-5:50 
Reading . 

. . ..do 

5:50-3:30 

History. 

do 


l:55-g:l5 
Language 

*:l5-g:f0 
Recess 

5:SO.*i50 
' Reading 

5:50-3:30 
- History. 



1:10-1:55 
Geography 

1:55-5:15 

Language... 

f: 15-5:50 
Recess. . . . . 

5:50-5:50 
. "Reading. . 

5:50-3:30 

History. 


I:55-g:!5 ' 

Language 

5:15-5:50 
Recess. . 

5:50-5:50 
Reading 

5:.5O-3:S0 

History. 



1:10-1:55 
t leograpby 

J -55-5:15 
Language . . 

5:15-5:50 
Reces^^ . . 

5:50-5:50 

Reading 

5:50-3:30 

History. 



1:45-5.-00 

5. -on -5: 1. 





4 

4 





11:35-11:48 

5.-O0-5.-S0 5.-00- 5.-35 5.-3O-3.-O0 



i ^ 

- 



5 ; 


5:10-5:30 5:15-5:30 5:50-5:45 








APPENDIX L-2: TWO RIVERS. WIS., EDUCATIONAL PROGR.AM OF THE |OSEPH KOENIG 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR ONE DAY. ON THE PLJTOON TYPE 


[Key to classes- Class 1, lA; clasf 2, IB; class 3, 1 A*, class 


GRAOES 1-6—16 CLASSES^— 12 ROOMS 




N'urilber of room and room 
used 


1. Horaeroora... 

2. Homeroom.’.... ^ 

3. Homeroom 

4. Homeroom 

5. Homeroom 

6. Homeroom ... 

7. Homeroom , 

8. Uemeroom 

9. Music and speech. .. 

10. Art and handwork . 

11. Nature study....... 

12 - UbraiTL 

Auditorium 

Gymnasium 


Location of Classes by I’eriohs and Si bjects 


11 


Academic work 

do. . 

do. . 

!...do. . 

do. . 

. ..do.. 

— do. . 

.-.^do.. 

Music and siwech 
Art and handwork 
Nature study 

Library 

Auditorium.. 
Gymnasium 


11 

'13 

15 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 . 12 , 

14. 16 


-I (WO 

1 

3 


9 

11 

13 

Li 

4 

3 

8 

14. li*^ 

10. 12 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

1 


9. 11 
13. 15 


I0:4-‘i-n.W 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 *’ 

' 14 
16 
3 
I 

5 

13, Li 
9,11 


H:aO-lt:^0 
Lunch. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

. .»io 
do 
.do . 
.do. 
.do. 

. .do. 
.do. 

. .do. 

. ..do. 


I lt:S 0 ~l. 

1 


15 

I 

•3 


9 

11 
13 
Li 
lU 

12 


2.4 

6.8 


9 

11 

13 

15 

12 

t 

J4 
fl. 8 
2. 4 


g. -00-1:45 
2 
\ 

6 

It) 

12 

M 

16 

9 

11 

13 

Li 

1-3 

3.7 


g.45 


-S In 
2 
4 


> If there were only 1 class in the auditorium and 1 class in the (tyranaslum at one time, then ihe ca|>acily of the building would l»e 14 instead oM6 classe.s 
115112"— 37 6 ' 


10 

12 

14 
16 
11 
• 9 

15 
13 

5.7 

1.3 


ERIC 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


APPENDIX M: WlXeUESTER, MASS., EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE WYMAN 

CiRADES l-*-13 CLASSES, 13 ROO.MS 
[Key to clajyies: Class 1, I A •; class 2, IB; class 3, 2A: class 4, 2B; class 5. 3A: class fi, 3B; cla.s'; T. 4.A ; 


Number of 
room and rwan 
n.‘ie<l 

' i 

Teacher of ' 

prade— j 

2 

Class 
num- i 
l»er 1 

1 

3 i 



z 

^najECTs aT Pei 

1 

aioDs 




4 

5 ' 

1 

(> 


9 

10 

1 1 

’ 



A;4.5-k.-A.S 

i 

8:55-9:05 

905-9:15 , 

9:1.5-9:50 1 

9:50-9:50 

. 9:50-9:60 

9:50-1000 

10.00-10:20 

1 CUiS'.ronm j 

lA. 

1 

(>[ieninp exerci.ses 



Readinp. . 

.Music 


Milk 

Readinp 



Phonics j 






1 



1 


905-9:15 

9:}.5-9:t5 

9:g.5-9:50 

9:50-9:50 

9:.50-1000 

1000-10:10 

2 ria.*«srtKiiii 

1 H 


...do 


Headinp . ' 

Readinp . 

Readinp. . 


Milk 

Rhymes 

9 



905-9:tO 

9:i0-9:50 

9:50-9:.50 

9:50-1000 

inoo-io.fo 

I0:90-I0:.lo 

3. Cla-wriKirn 

2 A 

1 




Oral arith- 

\N ritten arilh- 


Milk 

Readinp.. . 





.metic. 4 

^ metic. 






1 

1 




905-9:50 

9:50-9:50 

9:50-1000 

W.00-I0:t0 

I0:t0-W:50 

10:50-10:55 

4. ClaissriKUii 

1 

JR ' 

» ' 

. .do. 

do 

.Arithmetic 


Milk.. . 

Readinp . 

%:>■ 

Readinp. . 





905-9:t5 

9:15-9:50 

9:50-9:.5O 

9:. 50- 10. on 

I000-I0:t0 

10:90-10:50 

6. Cla.'isrooni 

3 A 


do 

do . 

Readinp 

Penmanship 


Milk 

Readinp . . 







905-9:t5 

9:15-9:50 

9:50-9:50 

9:.50-I000 

1000-10:90 

10:90-10:50 

ft. rias.sriKmi. 

3R... 

'• 

do 

do 

Readinp 

Penmanship 


Milk 

Readinp. . 











1000-10:50 

10:50-10:.55 

7. ('laN^rinitn ^ 

'44 

- 

do. 

....'.dQ._ 

do 

. . do 


do . 

Arithmetic. . 


k. ria.«vsriHtm 

' 4H 

j 

K 

do 

do 

do. . 

. ..do 


do 

do 

' 


8: ',5-8:50 

8:50-9.00 

900-9:50 

9:50-9:50 

9:50-100^1 

1000-10:50 

10:50-1100 

1100-11:96 

0. ClassriHun 

' AA 

1) 

OjieninR exerci.ses 

Plans for day. 

Oeocraphy 


Milk 

Readinp... 


Sj)ellinc 


' S:i5-8:55 

8:55-905 

905-0:50 



10:50-10:55 

10:66-11:50 

10. Cla-Nsroom 


10 

Ofieninp exerci.ses 

Plans for day.. 

Geoeratihy . 


., .do 

do... 

Arithmetic.. 

Spellini 



8:^5-8:50 

/ 

. 8:50-900 

9.-00-9:15 

9:1.5-9:50 

9:50-9:50 

9:50-10.00 

10.00-10:50 

1 

10:50-10:65 

11. Classj'iKim 

n K 

n 

Ojieninp exercises 

Courts tests 

Penmanship 

History 



Arithmetic.. 





8:i5-8:55 

8:55-9:t5 

9:15-9:50 

. 9:50-9:.5n 

9:50-1000 



1000-10:50 

10:50-10:66 

10:66-11:30 

12. f'lHSsriMUti 

' fiB* 

rj 

0{>eninp exerci.ses 

History . . 

Penmanship 


Milk .. 

.Arithmetic. 


Oeopraphy... 

/ 

13. Classroom 

“Special help " 

13 

... do. 

- - do 

do 


do 

■ do 


.... do 

Auditorium 


1 





t 

j ■ ;* 





1 




9:50-9:50' 

in:fO-tO:S5 

10:90-10:50 ' 

10:50-10^6 

Playpround 



... 

! ' 


1, 2, 3. 4. fi, fi. 7 

. S.'S, 10. 11. 

1 -3 

1.4. 5, 6 

7, 8, 10, 11? 12, 


1 

' 




12, 13 (physical educa- 

1 

“ 

* 13. 


1 

! 

1 



lion ) 






• 1 A refers to the ynule. 
> Twice a week. 

* Three times a week 


¥ 


o 

ERIC 




FUNCTIONAL PLANNING 


Y5 


ELEMENTAR\ SCHOOL FOR OX E DAT 0\ “USUAL” Ti'PE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


(EXCLUSIVE OF KINDERGARTEN) 
class K, 4B; class 9, 5A;fl^« 10, 6B; class 11, «A; class 12, 6B; class U, “Special help") 




Si BJECTs BV Periods 


_ 



— — 

— 

a 

. . 



12 ‘ 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

17 

1 . 

18 

19 

20 

I0:g0-W:40 

10:40^10?55 

10:55- 1 1:1. 
Language and 
library. 

11:15-!:/ S 
Lunch 

• 1:15-1:80 

Reading 

1 1:80-1:45 

l:45-t.OO 

j fw-i.io 

j 2:ia-£:t0 ‘j 



Penman.ship. . 

Reading 

] Reading 

lOJJO-lO.iO 
■ WrftmR 

10:40-10:55 
Phonics. . . 

10:66-11X15 
Music... 

1 ll.i)5-l:lS 
1 Lunch 

1 

1 * Pj6-I:t5 
i Heading 

1 1:£6-1:40 

1 Reading 

1:40-1:45 
j Songs 

1 'l:45-g.-00 

j Reading 

iklAgguage. . j 

10:85-10:65 

Penman.ship. 

10:55^1^ 
Reading...'. . 

11:10-11:80 

SpftlJLlng. 

I J 1 .80-11:40 
Story hour.. 

i 

i Il:l0-I:i6 
1 Lunch 

j 1:15-1:86 

Language and 
1 literature. 

1:85-1:55 

Mu^ic 

l:55-t:l0 

, Reading 

1 i:l0-i:!0 j 

10:65-11:05 

Lanpuageand 

literature. 

11. -05-11:80 
Spelling 

ll:tO-ll:85 

Penmanship 

1 11:85-11:45 

\ Story hour. -• 

1 Il:i5-I:f6 
\ Lunch 

1:15-1:60 

Language 

1:80-1:50 
j Music 

t 1:50-£:10 

Reading 4, 

i f:lO-£:iu 
1 . ; 

I0:i0-I0:55 
Spelling 

10:65-11:80 
Arithmetic. . 

11:80-11:45 
Story hour... 

i 11:45-1:16 
] Lunch 

i:45-I:SO ' 

Geography or 1 

1:80-1:50 
Music 

1 l:50-t:l0 

; Language and 

f:l0-£:t0 

' t:f0-f:4i) 1 

Kea<liiig. ... p 





' history. | 


literature. 

i 

10:1,0-10:65 
Spelling 

1 

10:65-11:85 
Arithmetic. . 

11:85-11:45' 
Story hour. 

1 11:46-1:15 

Lunch 

1:15-1:80 ' 

Geography and i 
history. ! 

1:80-1:60 
Music 

j l:50-t:l0 

Language and 
! literature. 

1 

' t:l0-f:f0 

1 

t:t0-f:40 
Reading ... | 

10:66-11:15 
Reading | 

11:16-11:80 
Sp)elling 

11:80-11:45 
Story hour... 

1 11:15-1:15 

Lunch 

1:15-1:86 
Geography , 

1:85-1:55 
Music 1 

l:65-t:l0 j 
' Language and 1 

t:l0-t:t0 

t:fO-£:45 1 

j llisfory 




j 

1 


literature. 


.. ..do 

.. ..do 

1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ! 


. do.. 

Il:t5-1 1:1,5 
Arithmetic... ' 

11:45-1:15 
Lunch 

1:15-1:86 
RLdory 

i 1:85-1:55 \ 

j Music 1 

l:55-t:l0 
Penmanship. . 

t:10-t:t0 

1 

t:tO-t:40 \ 

Language 

t:lf0-8:l5 

-Art,citirenshit», ; 





i 




health. ' 


11:80-11:15 P 





t:tO-t:45 1 



Arithmetic 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 

i: 45-8:1 5 \ 






1 

I^anguage • 

Art. citizenship, , 





; 




health. 


10:65-1 l:iS i 
(Geography... 

11. '£5-11:45 
Spelling 

11:46-1:16 
Lunch 

1 1:15-1:50 i 

English j 

l:60-t:l0 
Music.... . 

£:l0-t:f0 

t:tO-S:50 
Art and free 

t:^0-S:l5 

Heading. 


Il:80-ll:i6 
Sjielling. . . 

11:46-1:15 
Lunch 

1:15-1:50 ' 

Language and 

: * 1:50-1.10 1 

Music. 

t:lO-t:fO 

t.e0^:i6 

Heading 

£: 46-3: 15 ' 


i 

. .do 

. ..do 

literature. | 

. ...do 

....do 


— do ! 

.Art, science, | 
thrift. 1 

do 


1 

! 

i 



i 


£:46-8:15 



10:40-11/00 
9 ' 

i 1 


t:10^i:t0 

1 Q A t. ^ ^ 

7. 8 .’ 












1 

i 





8, 9, 10, 11, 
12.13. 





21 

J_V 


Sours. . . . 


e.eo-tso 

Science oi 
heallh. 

KemlinR. 


22 


Thrift and 
science. 

Art or na- 
ture study. 

g:S6S:W 
•Art, .science, 
health. 


tU6-S:l6 

Heading i Art, science, 

health. 

-Art.* read- | ^ 

i»K.* i fL 


•Art, * safely 
and health 

t:i5~S:lS 

Art, science, 
hypiene, 
a.s.seinhly. 

do ... 


1 r 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 



r 

APPENDIX N: WATERLOO, IOWA, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE HAWTHORNE ELEMEN 

GRADES 1-7—12 

[Fwey to Classes: Class 1, IB >; class 2, 1A-2B; class 3, 2; class 4.3B; class5,3A-iB; class 6, 4 ; 


No. ofnwm and 

Teacher of 

Class 





Subject^! 





room use<] 

grade 



do. 





BT PeRIOD.S 




1 

t 

1 

4 

i 

1 

7 

8 

1 

• 

19 

11 

1 

It 

1. < 'lH.ssr<»oin. . . 

IB 

1 

9.00-9.-05 
Ojiening ex- 
ercises. 

9.05-9:35 
M usic. . 

9:35-9:1^ 
Reading. . . 

9:45-1005 

Reading 

1005-10:10 

Games.. 

10:10-10:30 

Reading. 

10:30-10:45 

10:46-11. -OS 
Writing 

11.-05-11:15 
Phonics. . 

2. Classroom... 

I.\-2B.. 

2 

P.-00-P.-05 
Opening ex- 
ercises. 

9.05-9:15 
Health and 
cititen- 

9:15-9:35 

Word 
studjsl.A . 

9:35-9:55 
Word 
study, 2B. 

9:66-10:15 

Reading, 

lA. 

10:15-10:30 

Reading. 

2B. 

10:30-10:45 

10:46-11.-00 
Phonics, lA 

1100-11:15 
Music 





ship. 

' 






3. (dassr(K)m.. 

2d.. . 

3 

9.-00-9:W 
Ojiening ex- 
erci.ses. 

9:10-9:35 
M u.sic .'. 

9:3.5-9:35 
Spelling, B 

P.-55-P.-50 
Phonics. A. 

9:50-10:10 

Reading. 

B. 

10:10-10:30 

Reading. 

A. 

10:30-10:45 

10:46-11. -00 
Penman- 
ship. 

1100-11:30 

Arithmetic, 

B. 

4. f’lassrooin . . 

3B.. 

4 

9.00-9:10 
Ojiening ex- 
ercises. 

9:10-9:30 

Reading.. 

9:30-9:45 
Reading. . . 

9:45-10.00 
Heading. .. 

10.00-10:1.5 
Reading . 

10:15-10:30 

Penman- 

10:30-10:45 

10:45-10:55 
Help in 
arithmetic. 

10:55-11:15 

Arithmetic 








ship. 


5. ('liLssronm 

3.\-4B . . 

.■) 

900-9:10 
Opening ex- 
ercises. 

9:10-9:30 
•Arithmetic. 
3 A. 

9:30-9:55 

Arithmetic. 

4B. 

9:55-10:15 

Penman- 

ship. 

' 10:16-10:30 
Reading. 
3A 

10:50-10:45 

10:45-11.-05 
Language . 

11.-06-11:30 
Reading. 4 B 

11:30-11:40 

6. Classr(K)m . 

4th 

6 

900-9.05 
Ofiening ex- 
ercises. 

901-9:30 

Arithmetic, 

A. 

9:30-9:55 

•Arithmetic. 

B 

9:55-10:1^ \ 
Penmaff 
ship 

10:1 £-10:30 
Spiling 

10:30-10:45 

10:4.5-11:10 

Geography. 

A 

11:10-11:35 
M u.sic 

11:35-1300 

Geography. 

B. 

7. Classnjoin.. 

Alh 

7 

9.00-9:10 
Opening ex- 

9:10-9:40 

.Arithmetic, 

9:40-10.00 

10.00-10:30 

Hygiene, 

10:30-10:, 50 

10:50-11. '1 5 
Music.. 

11:16-11:40 
Spelli ng, 
A — Read- 

11:40-13:00 
A rt 

IS. -00-1: 15 
Lunch... 




ercises. 

BL-B2- 


A— Lang- 







geogra- 
rnphy, .A 


uage Bl- 
B2. 



ing, Bl- 
B2. 



8. Classroom 

6B 

H 

900-905 
I nspection 

9.0.5-9:30 

".Arithmetic. 

9:S0-^:4O 

9:40-10.05 

-Arithmetic. 

B. 

1005-10:30 
-Music. . 

10:30-10:45 

10:4-5-11:10 

Spelling, 

11:10-11:35 

Geography, 

11:35-1300 

Geography. 




and citi- 

A. 






remship. 






A. - 

B. 

9. Classroom 

6A-7B. .. 

1 

: ■ 1* 

900-905 
Ojieiiing ex- 
iTci.ses. 

9O.5-9:.30 

.Arithmetic, 

7B 

9:30-9:55 

Music 

9:55-1005 

1005-10:30 

-A r i t h- 
metic,6A 

10:30-10:45 

10:45-11:15 

Geography. 

7B. 

11:15-11:40 

Geography. 

6A. 

11:40-1300 

Penman- 

sbip. 

10. Classroom 

7.\-7B. 


900-9:30 

Made 

9:30-10.00 

•Arithmetic, 

1000-10:30 

Arithmetic, 

10:30-10:45 

10:45-11:10 
(1 e ogr a- 
phy, 7B 

11:10-11:40 
Geogra- 
phy. 7 A 

11:40-13:00 

Penman- 

ship. 

13.-00-1:15 
Lunch. . . .. 

1:15-1:40* 

Language, 

7B. 



i 


7 A 

7B. 




i 





Civics, 
7 A. 

1 



11. Cfas.^room. 

7B.. . 

1 " 

1 

1 9:00-9:10 

i Opening e\- 
' erci.ses. 

9:10-9:30 

Phonics 

9:30-10:15 

Heafiing 

10:15-10:30 
Pen man- 
ship. 

in:3'h-10:45 

Recess 

10:4.5-11:45 

Numbers 

11:4.5-1:15. 
Lunch . 

1:1.5-1:35 
Ojiening. . 

1:35-3:15 
Readi ng. 
Geogra- 









rr 



phy. 

12. Cla.«i.snMim. 

Ingrmieil 

! ‘‘ 

1 9.00-9:10 

Devotions. 
1 health. 

1 

9:10-9:30 

Phonics 

9:30-10:13 
Heading . 

10:15-10:30 
Pe n m un- 

1 I0:.30-10:45 

10:45-11:45 

Numbers 

11:45-1:1.5 
Lunch. .. 

1:15-1:35 
Patriotic ex- 

1:35-1:55 
General les- 






ship 

1 



ercises and 

son study 

13. Manual 

Monday. 






1 



singing. 

trairfing. 

Tuesday. 












W odnesday afternoon. 










Thurs<iay, all day— 6th and 7tb grades. 









Friday. 











A u 'lit or ill m- 

Monday. 











gymniksiiim. 

'i'uesilay. 












Wedne.silay. 


\ 




t 





Thursday 

Friday 





. 






IMaynKmi(glrl.s) 

Moiulay 


r 




, 






1'iiesday 
Weilnesday. 
Thursday . 

1 9:30-9:40 

i ' ^ 


9:40-10.00 


i 'L3.5‘-/0.-a5 
1 ^ 

ll:U 

5-ll:.V) 

2 

11:30-11:40 

5 


Friday 









1‘ 1 a y r 0 0 m 

Monday 






! 





(iKiys). 

Tuesday 


9:30-9:40 

H 


9:40-1001 








Wednesday 
Thursday. . 



' !• 55-1005 
9 

11:15-11:30 

2 

11:30-11:40 

A 

Playproumi .... 

Friday... 




m0-i0:50 


I. 2. 3. 

10:30-10:45 

10. II. Ij 




1 




4, 6, 8, 9, : 




//T/5-//;50 
Reading. . . 




Rest 


11:15-11:35 

Arithmetic 


11:40-11:50 
Spelling, 3A 


l*m-l:15 
Lunch 


1:15-1:45 
Study, A — 
Geogra- 
phy, Bl- 

lt:00-t:l5 
Lunch. . . 


lt-00-I:l.i 
Lunch. . . . 


1:40-1:50 


S:15-i:S0 

ReceSvS . . . 


1:35-3:15 

Reading, 

• geography, 
history. 


/ 




> IB refers to gnule. 


functional planning 
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1 

\ 10 


1 

! ' ■ 

1 

! “1 

S.-00~A:Io 
3 ' 

• 


1 l:iO-l:60 

1 fi, 10 

■ 

i 


S.WS.IO 

4 • 

S.-00-S:tS 

3 



I 


A, 4 . S, «, S, y, 11 

11, 12 



1 


4 




\ d 



r 
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APPI:N DIX O: TL’I^A, OKLA., educational program of the SEQUOYAH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FOR 1 WEEK ON “PLATOON” TYPj^ OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

^ grades 2-«: 18 CLASSES, 13 ROOMS 


Number of room ami room 
used 


Location or Classes. by Periods and Subjects 


Teacher of— 


Days 


SA!^ 

9:30 


1. nomerwrn Academic work 

2. Homeroom rio 

3. Homeroom ^ .. do!!!!. '!' 

4. Homeroom...*. do..!...!! 

5. Homeroom ..i rlo.!!!!!! 

fi. Homeroom .: do!!!!!!!! 

7. Homeroom ^ . .do.!!!!!!! 

8. Homeroom .. . | T -do !! 

9. Homeroom . .. .do..!!!!!! 


Every day in week. 

- do 

— do . 

do 

— do 

— do 

.. -do.. 

— do., 

T - -do 


11. Music 


12. Science.. 


Music 


KL LiUrature 


Auditoriiim-cymnasiiiin . 
Playground . . 


I.iteratu 


NTonday. . . 
Tuesday., . 
Wednesady. 
Thursday. . 
Friday . . 
•Monday. 
Tuesday. . 
Wedpe^ay 
Thursday. . 
Friday . . 

Monday 

Tuesday . 
Wednesday. 
•Thursday. . 

Friday 

•Mqnday 

Tuesday. 
Wednesilay. . 
Thursday .. 
Friday 


1 

3 

.■) 

- I 

11 
» 13 
IS 
17 


9:30- 

10:15 


> 13 

15 I 

17 


-I- 


•Vuditorium. 

Playpround. 


I I 

8-10 
2-* 4-6 

1 _ 


2->4-6 

8-10 


I 2B refers to Rrade. 
• S|>ecial 
' Lunch. 


! 10:15- 

11:00- 

1 11:45- 

1 11:00 

11:45 

' 12:30 1 

1 2 

2 

1 Lunch. . 1 

! M 

1 4 

- do 

6 

fi 

- - do 

, 8 

8 

. do 

1 .10 

10 

. .do 

1 12 

12 

.do 

; 14 

14 

. do 

16 

i 1« 

-do 

18 

1 18 

do 

17 

ll-> 13 

10 1 

15 

9 

8 1 

17 

11-*13 

10 

15 

9 

8 1 

17 

ll-» 13 

10 

• ^ 

! 3 

2 : 

•* 7 , 

1 1 

>4-6 

'■> 1 

1 3 

^ 2 

7 1 

1 

>4-6 

5 1 

3 1 

1 2 

15 I 


1 8 

17 

ll-J 13 ; 

10 

15 

9 

8 

17 1 

ll-» 13 ! 

10 

1.5 1 

^ i 

8 

7 

1 1 

>4-6 


3 

2 

7 

1 

>4-6 

• 5 

3 

2 

7 I 

r 1 

>4-6 

1-3 1 

.5-7 

12-14 

^»-ll. * 13 

i.vj: 

16-18 


12:30- 

1:15 


1:15- 

2.^ 


2:00 - I 2:4,5- 
2:45 3:30 

1- 


1 . 

! 1 

2 

3 

i 3 

1 >4 

5 

5 


7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

1 ‘0 

11 

11 

1 12 

> 13 

* 13 

' 14 

15 

15 


17 

17 

! 18 

G) 

> 4 6 

1 

0) 

2 

3 

(*) 

>4-6 

1 

0 ) 

2 


(>) 

>4-6 

1 

fO 

8 

15 

(*) 

10 

17 

(’) 

8 

15 

(») 

10 

17 

(») 

8 

15 

(*) 

2 

3 

fO 

> 4-6 

1 

(') ! 

2 1 

3 

(>) 

> 4-6 1 

1 

(J) i 

2 

3 

(>) ! 

10 

17 1 

(J) , 

8 ' 

15 

{») 1 

10 ! 

>7 

D) 

8 ' 

15 

D) j 

10 

17 

(’) 1 

16 18 ' 

9-ll-i:i j 

(•) ' 

12-14 

5-7 


2 

* 4 

6 

8 

-U) 

12 

14 

16 

18 


7 
5 
7* 
5 
7 
11 
9-* 13 
11 
13 

5 

5 

5 

9-* U 
11 

9-» 13 
II 

9-* 13 


15 17 
1-3 


APPENDI.X P; PONTIAC, MIGH., EDUCATIONAL PROGRA.M OF THE LONGFELLOW ELEMENTARY 

PROGRAM FOR GRADES 


No. of room and 
room u.sed 

1 'I’eucher (»f 
i grade— 

Class 

num- 

ber 

! 


SuBJECT.s BY Periods 



1 

2 

1 

4 

! « 

• 

7 

8 

1 

11 

1. ('lassroom 

1 V . 

1 ■ 

9.-00-9:10 
Ol*ening e\er- 

9:l0-9:t5 
Writing 

1 9:15-9:40 

Phonics... 

9:40-W.-00 
Physical educa- 

j . 10.-00-10:10 

10:10-40:30 
Heading, grade 
1. 

-do 

10:30-10:50 
Reading, grade- 
2. 

do 

2. (MiiHsroom. 

IH 

2 

ci.ses. 
.do. . 

...do 

1 ...do 

1 

tion. 

— do 


3. na.H,sroom . . 

2A 

3 

9.-00-9:10 
Opening e\er- 

9:10-9:S5 
Reading, gracle 

9:.%5-9:5.5 
Reading, grade 

9:55-10:15 
Heading, grade 

10:15-10:30 

10:30-11.-05 

Numbers 

11.-05-11:30* 
Phonii-s 




ci.ses. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



4. riassroom. . 

211 

4 

-do 

.. .do 

. .do 

do. 


do 

do 

5. ria.ssroom .. . 

3A *. 

5 

0|>ening exer- 

9: 10-9:30 
.Arithmetic, 

9:30-9:50 
Physical educa- 

9:50-10:10 

.Arithmetic, 

10:10-10:30 
Phonics 

10:30-10:30 

10:30-10:50 
Heading, grade 
1. '' 




grade 1 . 

tion. 

grade 2. 



6. rias.sroom . . 

3H 

6 

. .1)0 

do 

do 

do 




Playground 

Playgroiwul .'. , 







tom- 10: 10 
\ 

10:15-10:.00 

2 

1 


1 1 V ntfaru i rtr 




. 

— 






' I .V refers to grade. 
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APPENDIX Q: DENVER, COLO., EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE BRYANT-WEBSTER ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL FOR I DAY ON “PLATOON” TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

GRADES 1-6; 20 CLASSES, 17 ROOMS 

(Key to C lasses: C lass 1, I A class 2, 2B; cl^ 3, 2B; class 4, 2A; cl^ 5, 2A; class 6, 3B; class 7, 3B; class 8, 3A; class 9, 4B; class 10, 4B; class 11, 4A; class 12, 4A; class I.l, :*B; 

class 14, 5B; class 15, 5A; class 16, 5A; class 17, 6B; class 18, 6B; class 19, 6B-6A; class 20, 6A] 


No. of room and room u.sed 


Teacher of— 


Lo6atk)n or Classes by Periods and Subj^ect-s 


I 


1. Homeroom 

2. Homeroom 

3. Homeroom ^ 

4. Homeroom 

6. Homeroom. 

6. Homeroom 

7. Homeroom 

8. Homeroom i do.. 

Homeroom I do.. 

10. Homeroom I do.. 


.^.cademic work . 

.do 

-do 

-do 

-do - . 

.do 

- do 


11. Social science and art. 

12. Social science and art. 

13. Art and science 

-14. Art and science 

15. Music 

16. Library 

17. English 


.\uditorlum 

Gymnasium. . . 


, M A refers to grade. 


Social science and artL. 

do 

Art and science 

do 

Music 

Library 

English 


8:45- 

9:15 


Auditorium 

Oymnasium. . 


6 i 
10-12 i 


9:15- 

9:45- 

U):15- 

10:4S- 

11:15- 

1 1 :45- 

I.IKV- 

: 9:45 

r 

10:15 

10:45 

11:15 

j 11:45 

1:00 

! l-TO 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

Lunch 

1 

, 19 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

. do 

1 17 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

do . 

15 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

. d3 

13 

11 

I V 

12 

12 

12 

do 

11 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

do ... 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

do .. 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

iio 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

do ... 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

do. . ] 

1 

1 

’14 

18 

13 

13 

" 

11 

i 

«lo . 

f) 

16 

20 

15 

15 

9 

do .. 

8 

2 

6 

1 

1 

7 

do ... 

12 

4 

S 

3 

3 

5 

do . 

10‘ 

12 

4 

1 1 

19 

3 

do 

14 

10 

2 

« i 


1 

do 

16 

20 

1 

. 12 


' 11 

19 

do. 

1 

4 

18 

10 

5 

9 

17 

i 

<lo 

,, 

I «>-H ' 

14-16 

1 17-19 

5-7 

13-15 

..do 

18-20 


:,30- 

2:U(V- 

2 34)- 

!:00 

2;:i0 

3:1.5 

19 

20 

21) 

17 , 

18 , 

IK 

15 1 

16 i 

i 16 

13 

14 ' 

14 


12 

12 

9 

10 

10 

7 

8 

8 

5 

li 

6 

3 

1 

4 

4 

IH I 

. 17 

17 

•20 ' 

19 

19 

12 

7 

1 1 

10 

.*1 

9 



•* 7 

S 

! '"i 1 

.5 

M < 

.1 

13 

l‘l 

1 i 

15 

2 4 

9 11 1 

1-3 


SCHOOL FOR 1 WEEK ON “USUAL WITH VARIATIONS’ 

1-3: 6 CLASSED, 6 ROOMS 

3, 2A; class 4, 2B; class 5, 3 A; class 6, 3B] 


TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


r 


Subjects by Pekiods 


10:50-11:10 
: Reading, 
grade 3. 

...do 

U:iO- 11:1,0 
Music 

11:10-1 t:SO 
Music... 

...m ... 

Il.iO- 

1100 

Spelling- 

,11:50-1:15 
Lunch . 

. do 

1:15-1:55 
'Reading, grmle 
1. 

do 

Reading, gni^ 
2. 

k 1:55-9:15 
Reading, graiie 
1 3. 

1 9:15-9:50 

1 

i . 

1 9:50 -£:45 

: Incidental and 
i chart reading. 
' do 

9:1,5-5:50 

Social study 

do 

j' 

1 

9:,50-5:.10 

SiKMul study 

It.OO- 

1:15 

Lunch . . 

1:15-1:55 
Heading, grade 
1. 

,1:55-1:55 
/teading, grade 
2. 

1:5.5-9:10 
Heading, grade 
3. 

9:t0-9:.5O 
Physical edu- 
cation. 

9:50-9:40 

t:40-9:.50 
Inciilental and 
library read- 
ing. 

1 


10:50-11:10 

Read i n g , 
grade 2. 

- 1 

11 .-lo- 
ll :50 
Music. -- 

11:50- 

itoo 

Art 

1900-1:15 
Lunch 

1:15-1:55 
Reading, grade 
1. 

1:55-1:5.5 
Reading, grade 
2. 

1:55-9:15 
Writing 

9:15-9:45 
Language q/ 
commercial 
life and his- 
tory. 

i 

9:45-500 

' 

500-5r90 1 

Spelling ... 




' 

10:90-10:50 






9:1.5-9:50 

9:50-9:40 

9-45-500 

i 

3 


1 

1 

' ' 1 


1 

2 

3 



Nrttiire study 
orgeogniphy. 




4 


Of) 

elementary school buildings ' 

I 

APPKXDIX P: PONTIAC, MICH, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE LONGFELLOW ELEMENTARY 


No, of riMHii ;in<l rMiin 


1 History 


3. .Mntheniii!i<-s 


4 MmI lu'nud i( s 


7. ln<liiviriiil art .. 




9. Geoirrapliy aii<l > 


in. ' ii*o);rjiiitiy atal v 


AtKiilormiii 
( Jynina>mm 


t 


Toil IK 1 irucfs.' 








Teacher of - 

Day 

! 

j ('lass 
1 nunilier 




i 

i 9.-(X>-9:30 

? 

r , 

i ‘ 

1 5 

It Not 

Monday . 

i , 

-Arithmetic . 


Tuesday . 

1 

do 


Wednesday 

1 

do 


Thursday 4 

» 1 

do .... 


Friday 

1 

do 

do 

Monday . . 

2 

Study. . 

i 

Tuesday. 

2 


Wednesday . 

2 

Study 


Tuesday. . 

2 

1 

Friday 

2 

Study 

-do 

Monday . . 
Tuesday. 

3 

3 

Geography. . 
....do 


Wednesday 

- 3 

do . 


Thursday 

3 

do 


Friday 

3 

do. ..... 

<io 

Monday 

Tuesday 

4 

4 

History 

do. .... . 


Wednesday 

4 

... .do 


Thursday. 

4 

(in 


Friday . 

4 

. . do 

.do 

Monday 



Tuesday 

Study 


Wednesday 

5 


Thursday 

5 

Study .... 


Friday . 

.S 

do 

do . 

Monday 

r> 

English 


Tuesday 

G ! 

.. do 


Wednesday 

G 

do 


Thursday 

G 

. . - do . . 


Friday . 

G 

do. . 

do. . 

M onday . 


5 


T uesday . 
"eilnesday 1 


2 

•5 


Thursday i 
Friday 


2 

-do. 

Monday 

Tlie.sday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 



• do 

-Mondajr 

Tuesday 

• 



Weilnesday 

I'hursday 

• ' ^ 



Friday 

<■ 


do 

.Monday 1 




I'uesday I 

Wednesday L 
Thursday ' 
Friday 



I’hx .'ical trainiiiL’ 

1 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 




Thursday.' 

Friday 


- - 


PROGRAM FOR GRADES 
(Key to Classes: Class 1, 4A; class 2, 4B; class 


SUBJKCTS BV PEBIOD-i 


lO.OQ- 10:30 


10:30-10:^ 


10:55-11. -05 


KnKibh 

. ..do ... 

do 

do 

do 

Study 

— do . . . 

Science . 

Study 

Science 

Music 

— do 

. ! do 

! do 

! . ..do 

I .Arithmetic. 

! ..do.. . 

...do 

I do 

! .. .do 

I i^tudy 

I Study. 

do.. 

OeoRTaiihy 

! — do. .... . 

: . ..do 

! do . . . 

.‘lo. .. 

5 


Study.. 
Science. 
Study.. 
Science. 
Study. . 

( Jeopraf) 
. .do. 
..do. 
..do. 
-.do. . 
English. 

- ..do. . 
- . .do. . 

- ..do. . 

• do. . 
Music... 
...do. . 
- . .do . 
.do. - 
do . 
ilLstory . 
...do . 

- . .do. . 

- .-do. . 

. . -do. . 

Study .. 

Science.. 
Science. . 

"fi 

1 

G 

1 




Study.... 
do. - . 


Study 

. i^Wlc 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Arithmetic. 

-do. 

- do. 

-do 

do.. . . 

Reading 

.do 

.do 

-do 

- . do. . 
Geography, 
.do. . . 

. .do 

. . do 

do 

Study 

Study 


Study 

”6 

1 

6 

1 





















' 


• ■ .j 


ERIC 
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SCHOOL FOR 1 WEEK ON “USUAL WITH VARIATIONS” TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGAN! ZATION-Contd. 

4 - 6 : 6 CLASSES, 10 ROOMS 

3, 5A; class 4 , 5B; class ^6A; class 6. 6B] 


SiHJtcTs HY Periods 


ll:avilu30 

11:30-12:00 

12XiO-l:l5 

1:15-1:45 

1:45-2:10 

2:10-2:20 1 

2:20-2:4.1 

2:4.5-:i:15 

3:15-;t:45 

11 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

w i 

11 

17 j 

18 

Study (kItIs) 

Geography 

Lunch 


History.. . 

,* 1 

Study (boys).. . 
do 

S{H*lling ... ^ 

...do... 1 

Heading. 

Do. 

dfo." 

do.'. 

. . .do. 

. . .do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do^ 


do. 

.. .<io. . . 

Do. 

do 

do 

do ..' 

do 

do 


do 

.• ..do....- 

Do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 


do. 

. . do . . 

Do. 

Study (girls) 

Arithmetic 

do 

Reading 

St)elliiig 


Study (boys)... 

do. 

English.. . 
do 

History. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...‘..dS.^. 


lUy 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

(io 

Do. 

do..:.- 

do 

do. 

do 

do 


do.: 

(io 

Do. 

do 

do 

do — ,...• 

do 

.. ..do 



. ..do 

. . .(io 

1 )o. 

Study . 

Study 

do ^ 

History 

Study 


Heading 

Si>elling (girls). 
... do 

Spelling (iHiy.s), 
Do. 

dib 

Science 

.....iio...!: 

do 

do 


Alo 

Study 

do. 

do. 

do 


do 

.... do 

1 )o. 

Study 

Science 

do 

do 

do.. 


. . do. 

do 

Do. 


Study 

do. 

do 

do 


... do 

.. .do. . .. 

Do. 



do. ^ 

Geography 

English 


Science 

Signing (girls) . . 
.... do 

S|)elling (hoys). 
Do. 

Sturdy 

Study 

do. 

do 

do. 


Study 

. ..do - 

do 

do. 

do 

. . do.. 


Science 

do 

Do. 



do 

do 

... do 


Study . 

’do 

Do. 

Study 

Study '. 

do. 

do 




.. . <lo 

Do. 

English 

Reading 

do. 

Spelling (girls).. 
do 

S|)elliDg (boys).. 


Arithmetic 

Study 

(io. 

Music. 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do. 

do 

do. ^ 

do 

do 

do 


do. . 

... .do.. . 

Do. 

do 

do.^ 

do. 

do 

do 


. do 

. . (io •» 

Do. 

do.. 

do.] 

Music...- 

do. 

do ^... 

do 


.. .do 

do. . 

Do. 

Heading 

do - 

do 

do 


Hustory 

do 

1 Arithmetic. 
Do. 

do 

do . t 

do. 

do 

. . .do 


do 

(io 

* do 

1 do.l 

do 

do 

do 


do 

...(io 

Do. 

do 

...do.'* 

do 

do 

do 


do 

...do... . 

Do. 

do 

do-il - 

do L-- 

d6 

do.. 


do ... . 

... do 

Do. 

4 

4 

do 






do 







3 

3 

do 




, 



4 

4 

do . 







3 

3 

-g.- .do. - 









...do 



'' 






. .. do 









.... do. 









do. 









do*. 



• 



*■ 



do - . 


















do 









do 









do 









do. 









do - . . 





i 




do. 





1 » 




do 

1 




1 . ' . 




do ♦ - - . 

1 ' 








.... do . 

1 ’ 1 ' 




1-2 (l?oys) 


1 do 

5-r, (B, 

' do.. 

5-6 (G) 


12(G) . ‘ 

..do 

3 4 ('H) 
do 

3 4 ((n. 
Do. 

do 


1 do - . . 

! ... .do 

1 

do 


! do. . . 

do 

. do 


do. . . . j 

1 .do . 

Do. 

do 



> do. . 

do. . 

\ . do 


do... 

V>-^do . 

Do. 

do 


' .. do 

. . do . 

.(io... - . 


.do... r 

1 . ..do . 

Do. 




i.'i 






1 
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APPi;\DIx\: SAN DIEGO, CALIF., EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE SHERMAN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL .FOR 1 DAY ON “ACTIVITY PROGRAM” TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

grades l-«; 19 CLASSES, ig ROOMS 


Niimlier of room 
An«i room 


Tearher of 
Rraile- 


Cla^s 

No. 


IxxTATioN or Classes bt Periods 
12«)-1KX) ' 


»:00-12«0 


ria.vrfK»rn 
(Massrooin 
<’lKSsro<»m 
riassroom . . 
('la'vsrootn . 
('IiLssroom . 
('la.'vsroom 
Classroom 
('liLHsroom 
ClaKsrcKun 
( '1iis.'<r«H)iu 


rreflrst 

iTeflrsi and 1 U 

1 H 1 A 

in lA 

lA 

2B 

2H-2A 

2A 

3H 

3H 

311 3A 


1 

2 

3 

4 

A 

6 

9 

10 

II 


Class 1 
('lass 2. 
Class 3 . 
Class 4 . 
t-'lass5 . 
(Mass fl . 
(Mass?... 
Class 8 . . 
(Mass 9 . 
(Mass 10 . 
(Mass 11. 


Lunch. 

do.... 

..do.... 

. .do 

-do.... 

. do 

- -do.... 

..do 

..do.... 

-.do... 

. .do... 


1:00-3.-65 


Number of room 
and room used 


('lass 1. 
(Mass 2. 
(Mass 3. 
(Mass 4. 
(Mass 5. 
Class 6, 
Class 7 
Class 8. 
Class 9. 
Class 10. 
i Class 1 1 . 


12. Classroom. . 

13. Classroom . . 

14. Classroom. , 

15. Classroom. . 

16. Classroom. . 

17. Classroom . . 

18. Classroom. . 

19. Classroom 

Auditorium 


I 


Teacher of 
grade— 

Class 

No. 

4B 

12 

4B-4A 

13 

4A-5B 

14 

6B 

15 

5A 

16 

6B r 

17 

6B 

18 

6A 

19 



Playground. IO.i)5-IO:SO, \-\9 


Location ojt Classes by Periods 


9;00>12:00 12:00-l.-00 


Class 12. 
Class 13. .. 
Class 14...' 
Class 15... 
Class 16... 
Class 17... 
Class 18. .. 
Class 19. . 


I.«h3;05 


Lunch. . 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do^... 

-.do 

..do 


Class 12. 
Class 13. 
, Class 14. 
I Class 15. 
Class 16. 
Class 17. 
Class 18. 
Class 19. 


1-19. 


> I'reflrst refers to grade. 


APPENDIX S: WILMINGTON, DEL.,. EDUCATIONAL "PROGRAM OF THE MARY C. I. WILLIAmV 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 1 WEEK ON “PLATOON” TYP£ OF SCHOOL ORGAnIzATION 

G^J^ES 3-6, 24 ‘CLASSES, 20 ROOMS 


1 Key t<» (Masses Class 1 


No. of room and 
room u.«ied 


Tearher of— 


Days 


1. Homeroom.. 

2. Homeroom. 

3. Homeroom. 

* 4. Homeroom. 

5. Homeroom. 

6. Homeroom.. 

7. Homeroom 
H, Homeroom. 
9. Homeroom.. 

VO. Homeroom 
1 1. Jlomeroom. 
12’*IIonieroom . 


Academic work. 


...do 

. . -do 

...do 

.. .do_ . . 
.. do. .. 

. do 

.. do 

-. do 

.. do 

.. do 

do 


Music. 


14. Literature. 


15. Literature. 


16. Science.. 


17. Science.. . 


18. Applieilart. 


19. Idbrary... 


20. Manual arts .. Manual arts 


Mu.slc., 


Literature. . 


Scier\ce.. 


■ do. 


Applietl art. 


Library. 


Every day in the 
week. 

do 

. do 

- do 

. dor 

. do . 

. .do 

- do 

-do. 

- do 

..do 

-do 


Monday. . . 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday. . 

Friday 

Monday. . . 
Tuesday... 
Wwdnas<lay 
Thursday.. 

Friday 

Monday. . . 
Tuesday. . . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday.. 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 

Thursday.. 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 

Thursday... 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday . i-.-, 
Wednesday. 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Monday. 
Tuesday _ 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday. . . 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday... 


Location or Classes by Periods and Subjects 


8:iS- 

9:16 



9:16- 

9:46 


6 

7 


9 

10 

1 11 

! ** 

1 

9:46- 

1 10:16- 

10:46- 

11:16- 

11:46- 

t 

lt:46- 

1:16- 

1:46- 

J0:!6 

10:46 

11:16 

11:46 

lt:46 

1:16 

l:4S 

t:16 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Lunch . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

. - do. . . 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

-do 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

8 

8 

. do. . . 

7 

7 

7 

9 

10 

10 

10 

- -do. .. 

U 

9 

9 

11 , 
13 

12 

12 

12 

-.do 

It 

11 

11 

14 

14 

14 

. -do 

13 

13 

13 

15 

16 

16 

16 

- -do. . . 

15 

15 

15 

17 

18 

18 

18 

. do 

17 

17 

17 

19 

20 

20 

20 

do 

19 

19 

19 

21 

22 

22 

22 

do. . . 

21 

21 

21 

23 

24 

24 

24 

. do. . . 

23 

23 

23 

14 

5 



--do. - 

2 

4 


10 



21 


-do. .. 

18 

20 

16 

5 

23 

15 

. . -do 

2 

12 

12 

16 

23 


15 

-kdo 

20 

14 

7 

21 

13 

- -do 

4 

18 

10 

2 

3 

11 

1 

- ..do 

8 

16 

6 

2 

3 

11 

1 

. . -do 

8 

16 

6 

2 

3 

11 

1 

...do 

^8 

16 

6 

2 

. 3« 

11 

1 

..-do.... 

«8 

16 

6 

2 

? 

11 

1 

- - do 

8 

16 

6 

10 

17 

19 

9 

...do 

24 

22 

. 14 

10 

17 

19 

9 

..do 

24 

22 

14 

10 

17 

19 

9 

..do..-_ 

24 

122 

14 

10 

17 

' 19 

9 

.. -do 

24 

22 

u 

10 

17 

19 

9 

. . -do 

24 

22 

14 

4 

1 

9 

3 

...do 

6 

14 

8 

4 

1 

9 

3 

.. -do 

6 

14* 

8 

4 

1 

9 

3 

...do 

6 

14 

8 

4 

1 

9 

> 3 

...do 

6 

14 

8 

4 

1 

9 

3 

...do 

6 

14 

8 

12 

19 

17 

n 

.. -do 

22 

24 

16 

12 

19 

17 

11 

...do 

22 

24 

16 

12 

19 

17 

11 

...do 

22 

24 

16 

12 

19 

17 

11 

...do 

22 

24 

16 

12 

19 

U 

11 

...do 

22 

24 

16 

■ 16 

7 

16 

15 

...do 

4 

12 

12 

16 

5 


5 

...do 

...do 

2 

10 

10 

6 

7 

13 

13 

4 


21 

21 


...do 

18 

18 

2 




23 

23 


. . . do 

20 

20 


8’ 


21 


. . do . . 


18 

20 

4* 


21 

23 

7 

... do 

18 


14 


15 

13 

do 

12 

20 

0 

6 

7 

23 

6 

-do 

4 

10 

16 

5 

13 

15 

. .do 

2 

10 

12 

24 

23 

23 

23- 

. . -do 

20 

20 

20 

16 

15 

15 

15 

-do 

12 

12 

12 

22 

21 

21 

21 

-do.... 

18 

18 

18 

14 

13 

13 

13 

. -.do..,. 

6-7 

5-7 



5 


do 









9 

9 


16 


t:I5- 

t:46 


i:4S- ! S:I6- 
3:16 I s-46 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2? I 
21 
21 
21 
21 
1 
3 
3 
17 
19 


9 

17 

19 

17 

19 

11 

19 

9 

19 

11 

17 

4-6 

8-10 


4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16- 

18 

20 

22 

24 


11 

11 

9 

5 

5 

6 
5 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

11 

9 


9 

3 

11 

19 

11 

17 

4-6 

»-10 


1 A3 refers to grade. 


O 
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APPENDIX S: WILMINGTON, DEL., EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE MARY C. I. WILLIAMS’ 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 1 WEEK ON “PLATOON” TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION— Contd. 


No. of room and 
room used 

Teacher of— 

Days 



• 

^ 

I/OCATiON or Classics 6Y Periods and Subjects 



1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

^ 1 

8 

9 

lO 

. 1 

"ll 

, 

i:i» 

14 i 

. 1 

15 

16 




8:4^~ 

. ^6- 
W.45 

9:45- 

10:15- 

10:45- 

11:15- 

11:45- 

lt:45- 

1:15- 1 

1:45 ! 

tl5- 

t:45 1 

•t./.l- 




9:15 

10:15 

10:45 

11:15 

11:45 

lt:45 

1:15 

/••4.5 1 

t:l5 1 

t:45 

.1:15 

1 

U5 


Auditorium. ... 

Monday 

ir*-l4 

6-8 

22 

1 

15-13 

5 7 

21 

. do . . 

10-12 

2-4 

18 

9-11 

1-3 

17 



Tuesday 

14 

6-8 

24-22 

13 

.v? 

21-23 

do 

10 

•2-4 

18-20 

9 

1-3 

17 19 



Wedne^ay. . , 

lft-14 

6-8 

24 • 

16-13 

5-7 

2:1 

do. . . 

16 12 

2-4 

20 

'.^-11 

1-3 

19 



Thursday 

FnUj|y 

16 

6-8 

24-22 

15 

5-7 

23-20 

. do . . . 

1612 

2-4 

lH-20 

9 11 

1 3 

17 19 



16-14 

6-8 

24-22 

15-13 

5-7 

23-21 

. do 

16-12 

. 2-4 

18-20 

9-11 

1-3 

17 19 

nymnasiiim 

Oymnasium. . 



12-10 

2~K 

26-18 

11-9 

1-3 

19-17 

. do . . . 

16-14 

6-8 

21 22 

1.V13 

5-7 

•2;i 21 


Tuesday 

12-10 

2-4 

20-18 

11-9 

1-3 

19-17 

. do. . . 

16-14 

6- s' 

24 22 

15-13 

5 7 

•2:i 21 



Wednesday 

12-10 

2-4 

26-18 

11-9 


19-17 

. do. . . 

16-14 

6 S 

•24 22 

1.V13 

5 7 

■ll 21 



Thur^ay 

12-10 

2-4 

26-18. 

11-9 

1-3 

19-17 

do .... 

16-14 

6-S ' 

24 22 


5-7 

• 2:1 21 



Friday 

10 

2-4 

20-18 

11-9 

1-3 

19-17 

. . do. . . 

16-14 

6 S 

24 22 

15 13 

5-7 

•23 21 

Playrnnm 

Playroom 

Monday 

22 

14 


21 

13 

5 

. do. .. 

IS 

10 

2 

1 *' 

9 

1 3 



Tuesday 

24 

14 

6 

23 

13 


do . . . 

•20 


2 4 

19 


1 3 



Wednesday. 

24 

14 

8 

23 


7 

do. . . 

20 

1.; : 



l-.l 



Thursday 

6 

16 

8 

25 

15 

7 

do. 


10 u 

2 4 

1 

! 





Friday 

2 

16 

8 

21 

15 

i 

do 

IS 

12 

2 

; 17 


1 3 

r 


3 


t' 



